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NOTE. 

The two following Discourses were lately 
preached in behalf of the Bombay Auxiliary 
Missionary Society of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, and their publication has been requested 
by many of the Christian friends to whom they 
were addressed. In regard to the heathenism 
and darkness of India, the author of the first of 
them testifies only to what he has seen and felt 
since his own merciful deliverance from the 
delusions of Brdhmanism, both speculative and 
practical. The author of the second of them 
notices the origin and progress of the Mission- 
ary cause in India, as affording ground for be- 
lieving that the dawn of Gospel light in this 
great country has really commenced. For the 
present statistics of Missions in India, he is 
mainly indebted to the tables of the Beverend 
Mr. Mullens of Calcutta. In one part of his 
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address, he has taken a few sentences from his 
own work on " The Evangelization of India," 
in which he has sought more fully to unfold 
the propriety and harmony of the various agen- 
cies by which the propagation of Christianity is 
sought to be advanced in our Eastern Empire. 
Both the authors trust that they recognise the 
evangelistic enterprise in this quarter of the 
world in all its amplitude, without either per- 
sonal or sectarian prejudice. The notices in 
the Appendix on Government Education in 
India, especially as compared with that of the 
Christian Missions, are not inconsistent with 
the object of the Discourses. For their humble 
work, the authors fervently solicit the Divine 
blessing. 

Bombay, April 1853. 



THE AIORAL DARKNESS OF INDIA. 



BY NABAYAN SHESHADRI. 



" The Gentiles know not God."—! Thess. iv. 5. 

" Having no hope and without God in the world."— Ephks. IL 12. 

How startling are these assertions ! If true, 
how lamentable is the religious condition of no 
fewer than five hundred millions of our fellow- 
men, that is of about half the population of the 
world ! Notwithstanding their endless variety of 
religions, their pompous ceremonies, their impos- 
ing forms of worship, their severe mortifications 
and austerities, their weary pilgrimages, and 
constant ablutions, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles solemnly declai-es, that they are igno- 
rant of the only true and living God, that they 
are " without hope and without God in the 
world/' 

In order to elucidate the truths contained in 
our text, it is not necessary at present that I 
should speak of the religions of the Gentiles in 
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general. It will be my endeavour in the fol- 
lowing discourse to treat of one of them, which 
will aflford a fair specimen of the rest ; for we 
must bear in mind that though these religions 
have greatly differed, and may still differ, from 
each other, they all wonderfully agree in one 
feature ; they all manifest an ignorance of God 
and his ways. The one I refer to is Hinduism, 
which naturally presents itself to our view in 
India, and appears most appropriate as a sub- 
ject of consideration in connexion with the mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

It is an opinion often expressed by the people 
around us, and in some instances adopted by 
European authors, that Hinduism has, from 
time immemorial, continued unchanged, that 
while all other religions have been found of a 
varying character, it alone has remained sta- 
tionary. A little attention, however, will con- 
vince us of the erroneousness of this opinion. 

It is true, that the Hindus have, for thou- 
sands of years, kept themselves distinct from 
the rest of the world ; but it is not true that 
their religion has undergone no change. Far 
from being stationary, it has at different times 
assumed so many various forms and aspects, 
that it would be a most difiBcult task even for 
the ablest and most accomplished orientalist to 
particularize and enumerate them. 
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We may, however, mention the three grand 
forms that Hinduism has assumed. In its first 
and simplest form, it inculcated the worship 
of the supposed gods of the light and firmament, 
and the imaginary regents of the elements ; 
this was succeeded by the worship of the meta- 
physical god Brahma, the hearer of the Brdh- 
man's prayers, and by his associates Vishnu and 
Shiva, the representatives with him of the de- 
velopment of spirit in its forms of Expansion, 
Support, and Contraction, according to a re- 
fined sy^em of Pantheism ; the last and grossest 
form, it assumed, is the one which prescribes 
the worship to the innumerable gods and god- 
desses which compose the present Hindu pan- 
theon. 

The books which set forth and illustrate these 
several forms are the four Vedas, six Shdstras, 
and the eighteen Pur anas ; besides which are 
several other authorities of minor importance. 
All these books are regarded by the generality of 
the Hindus as having been given forth by the 
inspiration of God himself. The Vedas are said 
to have proceeded directly from the mouth of 
Brahma, one of the persons of the Hindu Triad. 

The first form of Hinduism, that of the 
Vedas^ is now nearly obsolete, though the Ve- 
das are still read to a certain extent. The se- 
cond, that of the Veddnta, or substitution for 
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the Vedas. i< still in rejiite. There is a class 
of men to he seen in alinc<?t every |iart of the 
countnr who are dailv incietLsinjr in number as 
well as influence, who piv:4Vss tf:' be its devotees. 
These pec»ple, convinced of the folly and absur- 
dity of idolatry as it exists at present, repudiate 
the authorit>- of the Shustras and the Purdnas, 
and strenuously maintain the pure and refined 
system, as they are pleased to call it, of Fe- 
ddntism. This last svstom as well as the others, 
we shall endeavour to shew to be inconsistent 
with the knowledge of God. The Vedantist 
Grentile, as well as the idolatrous Grentile, knows 
not Grod. 

I. In illustration of our view, we remark, in 
the first place, that the followers of Hinduism, 
like the devotees of other heathen religions, 
know not the nature, character, aud moral go- 
vernment of God. 

Those who have written on Hinduism have 
generally run into two extremes. Some have 
represented it as a system altogether void of 
truth, thinking that, from beginning to end, it 
contains nothing but falsehood. Others, again, 
have given it out as their deliberate opinion 
that Hinduism contains sound views concerning 
God and his attributes, and concerning the 
nature of man and his relations to God and his 
fellow-men. The latter, in support of their 
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views, bring forward such passages as these : — 
" There is in truth but one Deity, the Supreme 
Spirit, the Lord of the universe, whose work is 
the universe ; perfect truth, perfect happiness, 
without equal, immortal, absolute unity, whom 
neither speech can describe nor mind compre- 
hend, all-pervading, all-transcending, delighted 
with his own boundless intelligence, not limited 
by space or time, without feet moving swiftly, 
without hands grasping all worlds, without eyes 
all-surveying, without ears all-hearing, without 
an intelligent guide, understanding all, without 
cause, the first of all causes, all-ruling, all- 
powerful, the creator, preserver, transformer of 
all things — such is the great One/'* This is 
one of the common descriptions of the Supreme 
Being given in the so-called sacred books of 
Hinduism. We admit that a great many pass- 
ages may be found in them which contain im- 
portant and even sublime truths in religion. 
Indeed, if it were not so, the system could not 
have lasted to the present day. But the cir- 
cumstance does not prove that its scriptures are 
of Divine origin ; in order to prove this it is 
necessary to shew that they do not contain a 
single doctrine or a single precept which is con- 
trary to God's nature and the dictates of our 
reason and conscience ; and I am sure the most 

* Elphinstone's India, voL i. 
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zealous supporters of Hinduism will give up aU 
hopes of accomplishing such a task as this. 

The works of creation and providence around 
us, and our own consciences giving from within 
their full assent to the declaration from with- 
out, loudly proclaim the existence of one Su- 
preme Being, who is perfect in his moral as well 
as natural attributes, who is a spirit, infinite, 
eternal, immutable, omnipotent, omnipresent, 
omniscient, all-wise, holy, just, true, and good. 
But Hinduism comes in and flatly contradicts 
the great fundamental truth of religion. In 
defiance of all evidence it holds out no less than 
330,000,000 of gods, and even to this prodi- 
gious number it is daily adding new gods and 
goddesses in various parts of the country ! 

Now which of these gods possesses any of the 
attributes we have above enumerated ? Most of 
them some time ago had no existence at all even 
in thought. The Purdnas tell us that a power- 
ful giant conquered them all, and used them as 
his menial servants : weak and powerless are they. 

But some will perhaps say these gods are 
merely for the common people, for the ignorant 
portion of the community ; that they them- 
selves do not believe in them ; that they ac- 
knowledge the existence of only one God whom 
they call Brahma. Well, let us attend to what 
is said of this Brahma of theirs. He is described 
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not as a person but as a thing, a thing destitute 
of life, of consciousness, of motion, of qualities. 
It is so small that it is impenetrable even to a 
needle's point. It remains in this minute, mo- 
tionless state for ages. After the lapse of these 
long ages, somehow or other it becomes con- 
scious of its existence, and begins to say, " I am." 
It then expands and grows to such an extent 
that the sun and moon become its eyes, the 
trees its hairs, rocks its nails, and so forth. 
After remaining in this state for ages, corre- 
sponding to those just referred to, the whole of 
this monstrous form is reduced to its original 
atomical size. 

Now, who does not see that this is mere ex- 
travagance of imagination, and has no truth in 
it whatever ? How can a thing that is impe- 
netrable to a needle's point be ever called infi- 
nite ? How can it be called immutable when 
it constantly undergoes periodical changes ? In 
a word, how can a thing that is literally desti- 
tute of life and attributes be ever called God ? 

Some say, that this Brahma in the act of 
creation becomes Brdhmdj and in the act of 
preservation Vishnu^ and in the act of destruc- 
tion Shiva, 

Let us consider for a while the character of 
each of these gods, which receive divine honours 
from the millions of India, as it is represented 
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in their religious authorities. Brahmi's great 
object in assuming the form he is said to bear, 
was to create the world ; but when he began 
his work, he found that the Vedas were stolen 
by a demon, and he did not know what to do ; 
and, even when Vishnu had brought them from 
the recesses of the ocean, where they were se- 
creted, by becoming a fish, he went on so slowly 
and confusedly with the work of creation that 
the other gods were obliged to take it up. But 
Brahmd is not so bad in his natural attributes 
as he is in his moral. As for truth, he has no 
regard for it whatever. For telling a falsehood 
he was deprived of one of his heads as well as of 
his worship among mortals. But he was guilty 
of a far more heinous sin than this, of which 
happily there are very rare instances even 
amongst men, that of incestuous connexion 
with his own daughter. Of the sins of Vishnu 
and those of his representative Krishna^ I need 
not say anything. If they were to come to this 
world again and live among us, who would not 
shun their company ? " Krishna, the liar" 
and "adulterer," and Shiva, the "drunkard," 
would find society, bad as it is, too far advanced 
to receive or tolerate them. I think it would 
be a problem of no ordinary solution with the 
learned men of India to find out a god who is 
not guilty at least of one sin. Generally, the 
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sins of some of the Hindu gods far outnumber 
those of their votaries. 

Such is the character of these gods as revealed 
in the Hindu scriptures themselves. How far 
short of truth do these scriptures come ! Per- 
haps on no other point have they erred so much 
as on the moral character of God. In describing 
his infinity, omnipresence, and omnipotence, 
they present striking passages ; but his moral 
character they grossly pervert. It is a common 
opinion among the Hindus that God is the 
author of evil as well as good. We constantly 
hear such sentiments as these: — "God equally 
causes all things (good and bad) to be done ; He 
alone excites (in men) bad as well as good de- 
sire." By such sweeping assertions as these, they 
deprive God of all claim to moral reverence and 
regard. If He be the author of all sin, as they 
assert He is, their views of Him and their feel- 
ings towards Him must naturally be opposed not 
only to all love, but even to all ordinary respect. 

Fleeing from the grosser forms of idolatry, 
the enlightened natives of India take refuge in 
the Veddnta, which is said to have been founded 
on the Vedas, and in which pantheism is plainly 
taught. Nay, some of the schools of philosophy, 
as that of Kapila, actually deny the very exist- 
ence of God. 

It is this system that the educated natives, 
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ever since the time of the celebrated Bam Mohan 
Edy, are anxious to restore. But if they calmly 
consider the account that it gives of the nature 
of God and of His moral government, they will 
be as much disgusted with it as they are with 
all the grosser forms of idolatry which the mass 
of the people follow. What can be more absurd 
than supposing that there is no difference be- 
tween the Creator and the creature ; that a piece 
of matter and God are one and the same ? That 
this system confounds the Creator with the crea- 
ture can easily be shewn. The original founders 
of the system assert that the Supreme Being is 
" the material as well as efficient cause of the 
universe ;" and that " an effect is not another 
than its cause ;*' and as if this were not explicit 
enough, illustrations of all sorts are adduced by 
them to prevent the possibility of mistake. " The 
hair and the nails which are insensible grow from 
a sensible animal body ; and sentient vermin as 
scorpions, &c., spring from mud and other in- 
animate sources. The sea is one, and not other 
than its waters, yet waves, foam, spray, suds, froth, 
and other modifications of its waters differ from 
each other." " Similar is said to be the single- 
ness and identity of Brahma as cause and effect ; 
the same earth exhibits diamonds, rock-crystal, 
red orpiment, &c. The same soil produces a 
diversity of plants, the^ sAme food is converted 
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into various excrescences, hair, nails, &c. As 
milk changes to curds, and water to ice, so is 
Brahma variously transformed and diversified." 
" In like manner the spider spins his web out 
of his own substance ; spirits assume various 
shapes/'* 

How highly derogatory all this is to the na- 
ture and character of Gk)d, will appear from the 
following legitimate inference. Since, according 
to the Veddnta, there is no difference between 
man and God, it follows that " man's ignorance 
becomes, God's ignorance; man's weakness be- 
comes God's weakness ; man's foUy becomes 
God's folly ; man's passion becomes God's pae- 
sion ; man's sin becomes God's sin ; man's suf- 
fering becomes God's suflfering. In the brute 
creatures even we see the actings of God. Moral 
dependence and moral responsibiKty are conse- 
quently at an end. Whatever is done is neces- 
sarily done by God, the only entity."f 

How utterly absurd and how highly criminal 
these conflictiDg opinions are, we need hardly 
stop to consider. How altogether irreconcilable 
they are with the truths that the works of God 
around us declare, and with the dictates of our 
own reason and conscience, not to speak of Di- 
vine revelation ! 

* Calcutta Review, No. VII. pp. 47, 48. 

t Dr. Wilson's Second Exposure of Hinduism, p. 28. 

B 
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And as with respect to the nature and char- 
acter of Grod, so also with respect to His moral 
government, the Hindu scriptures give erroneous 
views. According to them God is not the moral 
governor of the universe. His authority is not 
acknowledged by His own creatures. He is de- 
scribed as being swayed by the iron rod of an 
unconquerable fate. Before this He can do no- 
thing. It is this fate which determines the 
particular actions, words, and volitions of moral 
agents. It is this that fixes their destiny which 
He can never alter. God is sometimes repre- 
sented, indeed, as taking cognizance of the 
actions of men, but His laws never reach their 
words, thoughts, and emotions. It is a common 
saying amongst the people that in the Kali 
Yuga (iron age) God takes no notice of our 
words or thoughts, and He will never punish us 
for whatever thoughts we may indulge, or words 
we may utter. How low, how mean, how gro- 
velling, how degrading, alike to God and to 
man, are such notions as these ! How true is 
it, that " the Gentiles know not God.'' 

II. The Hindus know not the works of G^d : 
they do not know His greatest work on earth ; 
they know not man. 

In describing the nature of man, the Hindu 
scriptures generally go to two opposite extremes. 
At one time they exalt him to the nature and 
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dignity of God himself; and, at another, they 
bring him down to a level with the brutes that 
perish. 

It is astonishing how the creature has com- 
pletely succeeded in usurping the throne of the 
Creator. Were angels in Heaven ignorant of 
this fact, and were any of us permitted to ac- 
quaint them with it, it would, I think, appear to 
them incredible. How could we convince them 
of the existence of this great mystery ? Never- 
theless, it is a fact, that man in the pride of his 
heart has enthroned himself in the place of God. 
Who has not heard of the position that the 
Brdhmans claim to occupy ? They are ac- 
tually called Bhudewas or gods on earth. They 
are said to be the lords of all. The very gods 
themselves are under their power. Every na- 
tive of India is familiar with the following oft- 
quoted verse : — 

" The whole world is in subjection to the gods ; 
the gods are in subjection to the incantations ; 
the incantations belong to the Br&hmans, and 
the Brdhman is my God." Such is the language 
that one of the greatest gods is represented as 
using regarding the Brdhmans. 

The Brdhmans, however, are not only caiUed 
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gods, but divine honours are actually paid to 
them, and privileges according to their rank are 
granted to them. " A Brdhman/' says Manu, 
the celebrated lawgiver of the Hindus, " is the 
chief of all created beings ; the world and all in 
it are his ; through him, indeed, other mortals 
enjoy life ; by his imprecations he could destroy 
a king with his troops, elephants, horses, and 
cars ; and could frame other worlds and r^ents 
of worlds, and could give being to new gods and ^ 
new mortals. A Brdhman is to be treated with 
more respect than a king." " His life and per- 
son are protected by the severest laws in this 
world and tremendous denunciations in the next. 
He is exempt from capital punishment, even for 
the most enormous crimes. His offences against 
other classes are treated with remarkable lenity, 
while all offences against him are punished with 
tenfold severity."* 

But Hinduism, at another time, degrades man 
to the level of the brute. What is the differ- 
ence between man and any of the lower animals 
— say a dog, or cat, or musquito ? Are they not 
all of the same nature ? — ^is a question put con- 
stantly to the missionaries by the people around 
us. Nay, in some instances, the very brutes 
occupy a much better and higher position than 

* Passages from Manu's Institutes, quoted in Elphinstone's 
History of India. 
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man does. Who has not heard of the cow, the 
ox, the horse, and many other animals, to which 
divine adoration is actually paid ? That there 
is no essential difference between man and the 
lower animals follows from the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls which, among the Hin- 
dus, is so universally believed. Every sincere 
Hindu believes that he must undergo 8,400,000 
births before he can obtain "the chief good," 
that is, absorption mto the divine essence, which 
is nothing less than annihilation ; for every one 
that is so absorbed into the divine essence loses 
his personal identity. Many believe that Hin- 
duism distinctly teaches the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul ; but when this matter is 
narrowly examined, immortaUty and annihila. 
tion are perceived to mean the same thing. 

The duties which man owes to God and to 
his feUow-men are very imperfectly set forth in 
the Hindu books. From the manifest proofs of 
the goodness of God in the works of creation and 
providence, it wiU appear that it is our duty to 
love Him with all our heart, and soul, and mind, 
and strength ; but, strange to say, such a feeling 
is seldom, if ever mentioned in the Hindu 
scriptures.* According to them4t matters not 

* The late General Kennedy, one of the greatest of Orien- 
talists, says, '' It is even singular that such expressions as the 
love and fear of God never occur in those sacred books, nor in 
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whether men love God or not ; nay, they indulge 
the thought that they may harbour in their 
bosom the most rancorous feelings towards Him, 
and yet He will not be offended. Of how many 
do we read who performed the greatest auste* 
rities, and yet, while they were engaged in them, 
they had not a particle of love to Him whom 
they worshipped; and when they i)erformed 
these services and received their reward, proved 
themselves His greatest enemies ! The pro- 
minent feelings with which a Hindu looks upon 
his god are those of dread on the one hand, as 
if he were a monster ; or contempt and hatred 
on the other, as if he were not altogether such 
a one as himself, but less and worse than himself. 
A sincere Hindu, when he Uves according to 
the letter of the books he deems divine, is care- 
less and indifferent about his fellow-men. His 
sacred books teach him that everything around 
him is illusion. He himself is an illusion. The 
wife of his bosom, with whom his relationship 
is most intimate, and between whom and himself 
there exists the greatest reciprocation of thought, 
and feeling, and emotion, is no wife ; the chil- 
dren, whom he sees playing about his knees, 
whom he loves and caresses, are no children ; 
his friends and relations, who manifest such a 

any Vedanta treatise." See Wilson's Second Exposure of 
Hinduism, p. 30. 
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warm interest in his welfare, are no friends and 
relations, inasmuch as they have no real exist- 
ence. In a word, with him all is darkn^s 
and delusion. The best thing he can do is, to 
retire to some solitary place, and there con- 
tinually meditate on his god, or rather on 
himself ; and separate himself entirely and for 
ever from human beings and human feelings. 

III. The Hindus know not the law of God. 
Hinduism, like other heathen religions, sets 
before its professors a most imperfect and er- 
roneous code of morality. 

The law of Grod is a transcript of His own 
nature. God is holy, just, and good ; and 
consequently His law is also holy, just, and 
good. But the Hindu scriptures possess no such • 
character. In the code of morality, they set 
forth lying as permitted on five occasions. Theft 
and gambling are also allowed. At certain 
seasons of the year, not to utter obscene and 
abominable words, is ahnost counted a crime, 
and impurity on certain occasions is tolerated.* 
Indeed, according to the following weU-known 
Sanskrit proverb, one may freely indulge in all 
the sins in which the gods themselves in- 
dulged : — " As is the country, so is the speech ; 
as is the prince, so is the people ; as is the 

* See passages quoted in Wilson's Second Exposure of 
Hinduism, pp. 56-58 ; and also Manu, viii. 364. 
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mother, so is the daughter ; as is the seed, so is 
the shoot ;" and we might add, for the principle 
is the same, " as are the gods, so are the wor- 
shippers." Alas ! for the world, if such be the 
standard of faith and conduct ! 

IV. The Gentiles know not God as the author 
of salvation. Hinduism, like other heathen re- 
ligions, prescribes foolish and absurd plans of 
salvation. 

That man has sinned, is a doctrine which is 
most explicitly laid down in the Hindu books, 
and is acknowledged by every sincere Hindu in 
his prayers. When he performs his daily ablu- 
tions, he repeats the following verse : — " I am 
sin ; I commit sin ; my spirit is sin ; I am con- 
ceived in sin." We could not wish a better 
confession than this. Would that its meaning 
were felt by every one who repeats it ! But 
though the existence of sin is generally admitted, 
the question, how can sin be removed ? is not 
satisfactorily answered by Hinduism. 

Two grand plans of salvation have been pro- 
posed — salvation by knowledge, and salvation 
by works. 

The first is a most difficult way, and there- 
fore very few follow it. Those who wish to be 
saved by it are obliged to mortify themselves in 
various ways. They must root out of their 
bosoms all their desires and affections, and give 
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themselves up to abstinence and contemplation. 
Those who go on in this way, by long medita^ 
tion, obtain such an advance in knowledge that 
they imagine that they begin to lose their sepa- 
rate existence and merge into the divine essence. 
Such is the idea that the sages of India have of 
salvation. 

The second plan of salvation is by works. 
This is by fer the easiest way of being saved, 
and therefore it is resorted to by the majority 
of the people. But that it is unsatisfactory as 
well as the other, every reflecting person will at 
once observe. How ridiculous is it to suppose 
that a man can be saved by swallowing the five 
products of the cow, or by bathing in a river, or 
by undertaking a long pilgrimage, or by any of 
a thousand other acts of a similar kind I If a 
thief or murderer were to propose any of these 
ways of acquittance before an earthly judge, 
how indignant would the judge feel towards 
the offender! And, if he would view such 
conduct as an insult done to his authority, 
how much more must the Grreat Grovemor and 
Bighteous Judge of the universe so regard it ? 
Sin is not such a light and insignificant matter 
as to be taken away by such childish means. 
Every sin that is committed against the autho- 
rity of God brings unlimited guilt along with 
it. Gtod is so holy that He can never look upon 
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sin with indiflference. Far ftom slighting it, 
he looks upon it with infinite abhorrence. To 
imagine that the pardon of sin can be obtained 
by our good works, that we are to be saved by 
our own righteousness — implies not merely ig- 
norance of God's nature and of the evil of sin, 
but pride and arrogance of no ordinary kind. 

V. The Gentiles know not God as the Ke- 
warder of them that diligently seek him, nor 
as the just Avenger of His broken law and in- 
jured sovereignty. Hinduism, like other hea- 
then religions, inculcates false views with regard 
to heaven and helL 

The heaven of the Hindu scriptures resembles 
a theatre on earth where every impure desire is 
aroused and gratified. It is rather a place for 
the enjoyment of liars, and adulterers, and de- 
bauchees, than of men that are truthful, holy. 
God-fearing and God-loving. Who has not 
heard of the allurements of the Hindu paradise ? 
The very gods themselves have not been able 
to withstand them. How often have they been 
hurled down from heaven and doomed to assume 
the form of the lower animals as a punishment 
for their shameftd crimes ! We try to reclaim 
men from their wicked ways either by setting 
before them the pure, unalloyed, unsullied, holy 
joys of heaven ; or by setting before them the 
just and dreadful torments of hell; but the 
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Hindu books present no such means, and fail 
in both of these ends. 

We have just seen what a sensual heaven 
they picture to men ; and hell is not described 
in such a character of awful justice that a dread 
of it will prevent the wicked from indulging in 
sin. On the contrary, the greatest latitude is 
granted to sinners. Besides, the Hindu hell is 
not eternal. The wicked are not to remain in 
it for ever, but are to be taken out of it after a 
certain period has elapsed. A person who be- 
lieves this doctrine will reason with himself in 
this manner : — " After all, I see that I am to 
spend but a limited time in wo ; let me enjoy, 
then, all the pleasure I can ; let me satisfy all 
my desires, and propensities, and appetites; for, 
after all, it is only a short time that I shall have 
to suflfer for the indulgence. I shall soon escape 
from suffering, and enjoy a measure of happi- 
ness in whatever birth I undergo." 

Of the effect of the ignorance of God among 
the Hindu Gentiles on their life and character, 
we can easily conceive. 

We may anticipate, almost with certainty, 
what will be the character of those who adopt 
a system which makes such gross blunders on 
tiiose points in which our highest interests are 
concerned. A tree is known by its fruit; a 
corrupt tree brings forth nothing but corrupt 
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fruit, and a poisonous fountain sends forth no- 
thing but poisonous streams. 

In order to find out what effect Hinduism 
has on its professors, we have not to look into 
books, or to depend on the testimony of others. 
We have only to look at the thousands around 
us, and watch their conduct, to be able to form 
a tolerably correct opinion on the subject. 

Hinduism stupifies the understanding and 
perverts the heart. It will be deemed perhaps 
impossible at first, that man, after beholding 
the stupendous and glorious works of creation, 
should think that the Godhead is like a block 
of wood or stone. Surely such objects as the 
resplendent sun above — the high-towering 
mountains below — the wide-spreading plains, 
beautified by a thousand objects — the deep and 
fathomless ocean, one would think, would im- 
press on the Hindu a far more exalted idea of 
the power of God than he is actually impressed 
with. But Hinduism has rendered him so 
stupid as to make him quite incapable of re- 
flection. He seldom attends to the character 
of the objects around him, but blindly believes 
every imaginable lie regarding them — ^renders 
divine homage to them; and for God, who 
alone is worthy of his worship and adoration, 
he cares little or nothing. 

Now, the effect which Hinduism has on indi- 
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viduaJs, it has on the whole community. The 
Hindus in general — ^notwithstanding their as- 
senting to a great many truths which have been 
written on the tablets of the heart, which Hin- 
duism has not been able to elBFace — ^manifest, 
even when intellectually considered, a most 
lamentable ignorance of God. I speak from 
experience ; and I have not the slightest doubt 
that the experience of my brethren who have 
been brought up, like myself, from their infancy 
in the doctrines and principles of Hinduism, 
but who are now, thanks be to Gk)d, delivered 
from its bondage and tyranny, would folly co- 
incide with me when I say, that the generality 
of the Hindus actually believe that the idols of 
gold, silver, brass, wood, stone, and the like, 
which are either set up in pubKc temples or 
in their own houses, have supernatural power. 
They believe that some spirit or other dwells in 
them, only with this difference, that some idols 
have more powerful spirits in them than othera. 
Now, how greatly the people who entertain such 
foolish notions as these must have been injured 
even in their intellectual perceptions, I need 
scarcely remark. 

But the effect that Hinduism has on the heart 
is of a much more dangerous kind than the one 
we have been considering. He who sincerely 
professes it, is naturally led to adopt a lax 
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standazd of monditr. He finds it most natural 
to reason with himself thus : — " My gods, who 
certainly are much wiser than myself, have 
committed thefts, robberies, and adulteries of 
the grossest kind, and why should I not be 
united to them in these as well as in their other 
qualities ? I see that my sacred books allow 
some of these sins, and why should I deny my- 
self the pleasure of gratifying my various desires 
and propensities?'' After reasoning thus, it 
requires no time for him to act up to the prin- 
ciple he has learnt from his sacred books. 
Human nature is prone to evil, and in the 
practice of evil it finds its chief delight. Hence 
it is that we see that many a youth — ^if he has 
not imbibed better and holier principles than 
the religion of his ancestors inculcates — ^when 
he enters on his seventeenth or eighteenth year, 
commences a career of wickedness which brings 
him to an early grave, to the grief and shame 
of his aged parents. 

And what is true with respect to individuals 
is also true with respect to the community at 
large. Who has not heard — ^and when I men- 
tion this I am exceedingly pained, but truth 
must be confessed — of the extreme proneness 
of the natives to lying, swearing, perjury, and 
deception of every kind ? How often have the 
judges and magistrates of the country to witness 
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examples of this ? Who has not heard of the 
sweeping and almost universal assertion that 
some of them have made, that they could get 
natives, for the sake of a paltry sum, to do any- 
thing they like ? 

If any one wishes to know what elBFect Hindu- 
ism has on the life and character of its pro- 
fessors, let him resort to the market-place and 
courts of justice, and even enter the places of 
worship, and there he will see enough of Hin- 
duism. How much of falsehood, hypocrisy, and 
deception of every kind will he observe m these 
Scenes of social and religious life ! When he 
has reviewed these, let him, after all, follow 
the Hindus to their houses, enter with them 
into the family and social circle, and observe 
what passes before them there. Does he find 
much of heart-soothing, affectionate, tender in- 
tercourse among the several members of the 
family? Sad to say, he will find very few 
families of that description. Instead of that 
peace and harmony which ought to exist, he 
will find very often family discords and enmi- 
ties, rending the heart and sickening the soul 
of humanity. It may be thought, from the 
fact that all the members of a Hindu family 
live together, (for although a son may himself 
be a father of several children, yet he lives in 
the same house in which his old father and 
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mother live,) that, generally speaking, there ex- 
ists great mutual love and forbearance amongst 
the several members of the family ; but expe- 
rience teaches the contrary. There are very 
few families indeed where love and harmony 
prevail.* 

If it be asked why it is that Hindus are so 
far behind other nations in civilisation, we can 
have no hesitation whatever in answering that 
it is their religion that has been a stumbling- 
block to their progress towards it. There is 
everything around them calculated to raise their 
national character. They enjoy naturally fA 
superior privileges to most nations of the globe. 
Their country possesses greater physical advan- 
tages than most countries do. Look at her 
natural bulwarks on the north, perpetually 
covered with snow. View the whole country 
intersected by so many mountains and hills, 
rivers and streams, which contribute so much 
to the fertility of the soil Consider the diflfer- 
ent varieties of climate, from that of the frigid 
to that of the torrid zone, and thus embracing 
within lierself, as it were, the climates of the 
whole world. Consider the almost infinitely 

* The educated natives themselves have hegon to feel and 
deplore these evils even in the public prints. Head the very 
just and impartial remarks which one of the most respectable 
members of the native community makes in the Frabhakdr. 
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varied productions she afibrds. When the mind 
takes all these circumstances into consideration, 
it naturally begins to inquire, if the country 
be so rich, why should its inhabitants be so 
wretched, so degraded ? Why should they not 
occupy the same position in society as the na- 
tions who are not so favoured do ? Why should 
not India enjoy those exalted privileges that an 
island in the Atlantic does ? Why should the 
Hindus, possessing these advantages, have re- 
mained under the grinding yoke of Muhamma- 
dan conquerors for so many thousands of years ? 
It is their religion which keeps them down, and 
it will keep them down as long as they profess 
it. Whatever others may say, this is my firm 
conviction. The great tendency of Hinduism 
is to split man into ten thousand castes. The 
Hindus tell us that there are four original 
castes, but how often and how much has that 
number been increased ? Colebrooke has enu- 
merated no fewer than forty-two mixed classes 
alone ; besides these, how many more have by 
this time sprung up over the whole country, 
who can tell ? 

The effect of this caste system is most ruinous 
to individuals, ruinous to families, and ruinous 
to communities. It damps, and in some cases, 
I am afraid, it extinguishes some of the finer 
and nobler feelings of our nature. I shall only 

c 
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notice here one out of many instances of its 
mischief. How little of patriotism, not to speak 
of philanthropy, exists in the breast of a purely 
genuine Hindu ! How few are there in India 
like the patriots of Greece and Kome ! This 
monster-system of caste, by extinguishing par 
triotism and other social feelings, has, in many 
ways, done much to lower the national character 
of the Hindus. 

How strikingly do the preceding considera- 
tions verify the Apostle's assertion — " The Gen- 
tiles know not God." They know not God; 
they know not His nature and perfections; they 
know not His moral government ; they know 
not His works, especially that greatest and 
crowning work of His upon earth — man ; they 
know Him not as their merciful Saviour ; they 
know Him not as their Lawgiver ; they know 
Him not as their Eighteous Judge, and they 
acknowledge Him not in their walk and con- 
versation. And is not all this tantamount to 
saying, they are in darkness, and " without 
hope and without God in the world ?" 

How diflferent, my friends, is your state I 
Contrast it with theirs. 

You know God ; you know His nature and 
attributes; you know the character of His 
moral government ; you know His works ; you 
know Him as your merciful Saviour ; you know 
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Him as your Lawgiver ; you know Him as your 
Righteous Judge ; you acknowledge Him in 
your walk and conversation ; you have felt the 
blessed effects of this knowledge in your own 
hearts ; you have seen them in your families, 
in the circles in which you move, and in your 
Christianized land ; in the establishment of 
those noble institutions which are at once an 
honour to our common Christianity, safeguards 
to public morals, preservatives against vice, 
immorality, and infidelity, and which have al- 
ready done so much to enlighten those " dark 
places of the earth which are the habitations of 
cruelty." 

You know Grod ; and what does this imply ? 
Tour Saviour has told you what it is. " This 
is life eternal, that they might know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent."* If eternal life consists in your 
knowing the Father and the Son, and if you 
are in possession of that knowledge, may not 
every one of you shout aloud with the Psalmist, 
" The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places ; yea, I have a goodly heritage."f " Blessed 
is the people that know the joyful sound ; they 
shall walk, Lord, in the light of thy counte- 
nance."5^ " Happy is the people whose God is 
the Lord."§ I wish I could enlarge on this 

* John xvii. 3. f Ps. xvi. 6. i Fs. Ixxxix. 15. § Ps. cxlv. 
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part of our subject, but I see your time does 
not permit. Before I conclude, allow me to 
direct your attention to the following legitimate 
inference deduced from the preceding considera- 
tions : — It is the hounden duty of every Chris- 
tian man and Christian woman to do all thai 
is in his and her power to remove this ignor- 
ance of the Gentiles, 

Remember, dear brethren, you are by nature 
in the same state in which the Grentiles are ; 
but now, thanks be to God, " ye are washed, ye 
are sanctified, ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.'' 
If you have become recipients of such distin- 
guished blessings and privileges as these, can 
you behold so many of your fellow-men perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge, " having no hope, and 
without God in the world ?" Does not the love 
of Christ constrain you to put forth all your 
powers and energies to bring them to the know- 
ledge and belief of the Gospel ? Remember 
that the talents with which you are entrusted 
are not to be " hid in the earth," but to be used 
in the cause of Him who has redeemed and 
bought you with His own precious blood. Re- 
member the light which you have received from 
Him is not to be put " under a bushel," but you 
are to hold it forth to them who are groping 
their way in midnight darkness, not knowing 
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whence they came, where they are, and whither 
they are going. 

I trust there is not one here present who 
nameth the name of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and who does not see that a so- 
lemn and binding duty is laid upon him in this 
matter. How have you discharged it ? What 
have you done to remove the ignorance of which 
we have been speaking ? What have you done 
to remove the ignorance of the Gentile world at 
large ? What, to be more particular, have you 
done to remove that ignorance from the land in 
which your lot is cast? What, to be more 
particular still, have you done to remove that 
ignorance from amongst those with whom you 
are daily brought in contact ? These are solemn 
questions, and I leave them to you to answer 
before your Lord and Master in your own closet. 

But if it be your duty to impart the know- 
ledge of God to those who are destitute of it, 
irrespective of any other considerations, that 
duty becomes tenfold more imperative and bind- 
ing on you, when the relation in which most of 
yeu stand to those around you is taken into 
account. In the good providence of God, you 
are here as rulers, and as such you enjoy pecu- 
liar privileges. Many of you live in comfort 
and in affluence, and affluence afforded by God 
and yielded by this land. From India you 
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derive your own comforts here ; from India 
they flow to your homes in Britain. Well, 
what compensation do you make for all the 
temporal blessings you enjoy from this country ? 
We firmly believe that you cannot possibly 
make a better compensation than impart to the 
natives that knowledge which will make them 
wise unto salvation. If you do this, you will 
confer a lasting boon upon them, which, if they 
do not appreciate now, their children and chil- 
dren's children wiU assuredly do in ages to 
come. 

I am very anxious, my dear friends, that every 
one of you should be led to see the reasonable- 
ness of the duty I am trying to impress upon 
you ; for such is the confidence I have in your 
Christianity that I am persuaded that, when 
you are once convinced of it, the cause of mis- 
sions, so dear to God and His people, will, as a 
matter of course, prosper and flourish. 

I am afraid there are some of God's dear 
children who stand aloof from missions on ac- 
count of the peculiar views which they take of 
the manner in which the work is to be con- 
ducted. Some, for instance, do not approve of 
our educational operations, and consequently 
they imagine they are perfectly right in with- 
holding from us that support which they might 
perhaps have otherwise extended to us had our 
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missionary operations been conducted according 
to their peculiar views. 

Now, with all due deference to their opinions, 
I cannot see how they can be free from the obli- 
gation of supporting missions for the reason they 
allege. It may be that, according to them, the 
means we adopt may not be the best and most 
effectual, yet they must admit that they are a 
most powerful means of removing the ignorance 
of the Gentiles amongst whom we live ; and as 
long as they acknowledge this, they are bound 
to assist us or to do something better. Our 
educational institutions are opened and closed 
in the name of Orod. The Word of God, that 
grand depository of eternal life, is freely and 
fearlessly taught by Christian agents to the 
youth committed to our charge, as you must 
have observed from our public examinations. 
Far be it from me to place one scheme of mis- 
sionary operations in opposition to another, for 
they are all harmonious ; yet let me tell you, as 
the result of my personal experience during the 
last ten years, that in individual cases we suc- 
ceed in inculcating the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity more definitely and effectively, 
though perhaps not so extensively in our insti- 
tution, than in varying and miscellaneous con- 
gr^ations in the places of public concourse. Is 
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the preaching of the Gospel, then, in other 
forms useless ? No, by no means. All that I 
say is, that while we preach the Gospel in public 
streets, we ought not to neglect the education of 
the young in schools based on the eternal Word 
of God, and especially when there are none to 
do it but missionaries. The Government, al- 
though professedly Christian, will not do it. 
Nay, not only this, but it has, on the contrary, 
studiously and systematically excluded Chris- 
tianity from its schools and colleges ; and thus 
has given to the natives a most erroneous im- 
pression of the religion it professes. It has in 
effect said to them, we teach you our arts, and 
sciences, and literature, and philosophy ; but we 
dare not tell you anything regarding our reli- 
gion — and what are they to understand from its 
silence on this most important of all subjects, 
but that there must be something radically 
wrong about it of which the Government is 
ashamed. The effect of this non-religious system 
of education is, as many of you are aware, most 
deplorable. It has unsettled the minds of thou- 
sands of young men in the religion of their an- 
cestors, a thing in itself not to be deplored ; but 
it has sent forth hundreds of others as confirmed 
infidels. It were needless to enter here into a 
lengthened discussion on this subject. It is my 
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firm conviction, that if things go on as they 
have hitherto done, both the Government and 
their subjects will soon reap the bitter fruits of 
their doings. 

Our educational establishments have in a 
measure been forced upon us, there being none 
to look after the spiritual wants of the thousands 
of interesting youths around us. And let me tell 
you that we find this branch of our evangelistic 
labours most delightful. We would desire to go 
through it in God's strength, and are persuaded 
that in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 
The Word of God holds out to us promises and 
encouragements of a most refreshing nature. 
" Train up a child," says the wise man, " in the 
way he should go ; and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it." The example of our bless- 
ed Saviour, and the tender and affectionate 
concern He manifested towards the young, is a 
powerful incentive to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. Let us 
ever remember, that although He is exalted at 
the right hand of the Majesfy on high. His 
language to every one of us is, " Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for such is the kingdom of God," — and we know 
what the effect of early impressioDS is. But I 
am happy to say that our missionaries on this 
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side of India conduct their operations by public 
preaching as well as by the teaching referred to. 
All our missionaries, without exception, are able 
to declare, and do constantly declare, to the 
natives, in their own tongues, the wonderful 
works of God both through preaching and the 
press. 

Again, Christians take little interest in the 
cause of missions on accoimt of their alleged 
want of success. Granting for a moment the 
failure of our missions, I cannot conceive how 
that can justify any one that calls himself a 
Christian in withholding from them his support. 
Duty, duty must be our watchword. All that 
we have to do is to discharge our duty con- 
scientiously and faithfully, and leave all conse- 
quences to God. Suppose that not a single 
person had been converted by the instrumen- 
taUty of the highly favoured Apostle and the 
first promulgators of our holy faith, would that 
have freed them from the obligation of preach- 
ing the gospel to every creature ? Assuredly 
not. In like manner, if a missionary should 
not be permitted to see the fruit of his labour, 
his plain duty will still be to preach the gospel 
in season and out of season. 

But is it true that our missions have been 
unsuccessful ? I grant that the success is not 
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SO abundant as we desire to have ; but to say 
that they have been altogether unfruitful would 
be foul ingratitude to God. From the recent 
revised statistics of Protestant missions in India 
during the last fifty years, we can affirm with 
all faithfulness, and in this Church history fully 
bears us out, that the progress of Christianity 
in India, and we may add in other countries, 
during the last fifty years, has been of a far more 
satisfactory kind than the progress she made 
from the time of Constantino the Great to the 
Reformation, a period embracing no less than 
1200 years ! What kind of conversions were 
those that took place by hundreds and thousands 
under Constantino's successors, under Clovis, 
Charlemagne, and other powerful princes of 
Europe ? They were only the exchanging one 
kind of superstition for another. They ex- 
changed their fonner idols for innumerable saints 
and saintesses. How different is the character 
of conversions in our days ! Churches have 
been planted in all parts of the country, and 
generally speaking, their Christianity is of the 
same stamp as that of your highly honoured 
ancestors, the Reformers and Pmitans. We 
have here, for instance, a small Church gathered 
out from amongst the heathen, of about thirty- 
five communicants ; and I believe I speak the 
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mind of my much esteemed and respected fathers 
and brethren in the ministry, when I say that 
it rejoices our hearts to see these souls — most of 
whom were a few years ago worshippers of stocks 
and stones, and sunk in the depths of vice and 
immorality — notwithstanding their many im- 
perfections, adorning their profession and walk- 
ing in the light of Jehovah's countenance. May 
they be kept through faith unto salvation. On 
their behalf, as well as on my own, I would say, 
Brethren, pray for us. 

A word in conclusion, and then I have done. 
Dear friends, do not go hence with the idea that 
I have, or rather the Word of God has, laid 
upon your shoulders a heavy burden, that of 
removing the ignorance of the Grentiles among 
whom you live. I confess it is a most solemn 
and binding duty upon every Christian ; but at 
the same time it is a most pleasant duty. What 
are we, worms of the dust, that we should be 
engaged with the Triune Jehovah in evangeliz- 
ing the world ? Has He any need of us ? 
Could He not accomplish the work some other 
way? Would not those blessed spirits who 
first announced the birth of the Messiah be able 
to preach the everlasting gospel with far greater 
eloquence and power than any mortal has ever 
done or can do ? But the Lord was pleased to 
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pass by them and choose us as co-workers with 
Himself in the blessed work of regenerating the 
world. Wo, wo be to ns, if we appreciate 
not the great honour put upon us. May He 
Himself baptize us more and more with His 
Spirit, and fit us for the great work to which He 
has called us, and to His name be all the praise 
and glory, world without end ! Amen ! 



THE DAWN OF GOSPEL LIGHT IN INDIA 

NOT TO BE DESPISED. 



BY JOHN WILSON, D.D., P.B.a 



" Beware, therefore, lest that come npon you which is spoken by the 
prophets ; Behold, ye despisers, and wonder and perish : for I work a work 
in your days, which ye shall in no wise believe, though a man declare it 
unto you." — Acts xiiL 40, 41. 

Our text, it wiU be observed, is quoted from 
the prophets. It is found in Isaiah in the fol- 
lowing connexion and form : — " Wherefore the 
Lord said. Forasmuch as this people draw near 
me with their mouth, and with their lips do 
honour me, but have removed their heart far 
from me, and their fear toward me is taught 
by the precept of men: therefore, behold, I 
wiU proceed to do a marvellous work among 
this people, even a marvellous work and a 
wonder : for the wisdom of their wise men shaU 
perish, and the understanding of their prudent 
men shall be hid/'* In Habakkuk it thus 

* Isaiah xzix. 13, 14. 
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occurs : — " Behold, ye among the heathen, and 
regard, and wonder marvellously: for I will 
work a work in your days, which ye will not 
believe, though it be told you. For, lo, I raise 
up the Chaldeans, that bitter and hasty nation, 
which shall march through the breadth of the 
land, to possess the dwelling-places that are not 
theirs/'* In both of these instances the "work" 
of the Lord referred to was an awful work of 
judgment, which was to follow the hypocrisy 
and general depravity of the Israelites, the pro- 
fessing people of God. The application made 
of it by Paul in the synagogues of Antioch of 
Pisidia, was by way of caution and warning, 
after he had recited the wondrous providences 
of God connected with the mission and work of 
the Messiah, through whom were preached the 
forgiveness of sins and that effective justification 
unto life which could not be obtained through 
the law of Moses. It may be applied and used 
as a solemn appeal to the despisers and op- 
ponents of the work of the Lord in every 
age, especially in its commencement in such 
a country as India, where on it the destiny 
of millions, nay, hundreds of millions, of the 
human race for ages are dependent. That 
cause in this great land, whatever may be the 
stage of its advancement, should neither be 

* Habak. i. 5, 6. 
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despised nor opposed ; and those who thus 
treat it are placed in circumstances of the 
greatest danger and peril. Let us humbly 
consider its b^unings and progress around us, 
that we may more and more render it our de- 
voted assistance, and that our relations to it 
may be such, that instead of calling down 
upon oureelves by them the divine curse, we 
may receive, in connexion with them, the divine 
blessing. 

India, like every other country of the globe, 
is a portion of the lawful inheritance of Christ. 
It was promised to Him by the Father from all 
eternity. He is already its Eedeemer by pur- 
chase ; and He must become its Saviour by 
conquest and possession. And a great and 
glorious portion of His universal empire, it 
must be esteemed. As we have remaAed on 
an occasion similar to the present, " it is more 
like a continent than a country." From the 
mountains of snow and ice by which it is 
bounded on the north to its termination in its 
isle of spices in the south, we have upwards of 
thirty degrees of latitude ; and from the coral 
clifis of the west to its extremity on the confines 
of China on the east, we have upwards of forty 
degrees of longitude, embracing a surface of at 
least 1,309,200 square miles. In its gigantic 

D 
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mountains and wide-spreading plains, it pos- 
sesses every variety of climate and natural pro- 
duction essential to the relief of the wants 
and the promotion of the comforts of man. 
The fertilizing rains of heaven descend upon 
it with a copiousness which there is scarcely 
room to receive ; and a powerful sun renders 
them in their season a surprising source of 
vivification. Its vegetable riches alone feed 
the multitude of its inhabitants. Their clothing 
is derived from one of its humble perennial 
plants. The instruments, as well as the ma- 
terial, of their labour, can be procured by them 
at their own homes. It is not destitute of 
mineral treasures; and its jewels and gems 
sparkle in the palaces of the great. If supplies 
are brought to it from afar, it is more because 
its people lay not hold of them at hand, than 
because of any natural destitution of them 
which exists. Its exports are of the most 
valuable and abundant character; and they 
are conveyed from it without impoverishing it 
even to the most distant parts of the world. 
Nearly a fifth part of the great family of man 
is found within its borders ; for, in its British 
and native states, it contains a population, esti- 
mated, by the best authorities, at two hundred 
millions of souls. This population constitutes 
its immeasurable importance in a moral point 
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of view. Though its alienation and apostasy 
from the Creator in the ages that are past have 
been signal and complete, it has never been 
left without the circle of the moral administra- 
tion of God. If the people of India have had 
their fearfully intense and Iwig-continued ex- 
periments of evil, they have also had their 
peculiar trials and discipline, and affictions by 
the sword, famine, and pestilence. Their 
chronicles, as found in the imperishable Book 
of God's remembrance, form no barren and 
unmeaning record in the history of the world. 
They will yet be unfolded to the view of God's 
people, as containing lessons of the most solemn 
and important character, shewing anew, that in 
the East as well as in the West, the world by 
wisdom knows not God ; and that the world, 
independently of the enlightening and sub- 
duing grace of God, can never free itself from 
the thrall of evil. In the religious development 
of India, we see the lessons of natural religion 
read more and more obscurely, and the tradi- 
tions of the patriarchal faith more and more 
corruptly propagated, by all its immigrations. 
Among the most ancient of its races, now prin- 
cipally represented by the inhabitants of its 
mountains and forests, we see only the faintest 
and most indistinct recognition of the Divinity, 
while the whole reUgious attention is concen- 
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trated on the propitiation, by sacrifice, of ghosts 
and goblins and fiends. Among the 'Argds 
who followed them, we see gods first multiplied 
according to the elements and powers and phe- 
nomena of apprehended nature, tUl daring and 
baseless speculation increases them to infinity, 
embodyinrthem all in the purely metaphysical 
conception of a Brahm, with which all soul is 
identical, and associating them with countless 
heroes, also enjoying the apotheosis, through 
the most extravagant fiction. By and bye, 
Buddhism, or Indian Eationalism, is manifested, 
leaving in its atheistical revelation nature itself 
without a Creator and Euler. After eleven or 
twelve centuries, and about the time of the rise 
of Muhammadanism, Brdhmanism, supported 
by the sword, recovers its sway ; and its extra- 
vagances and absurdities seem to have no limit. 
But this is not the end. The overthrow of 
Satan here will be as signal as his triumph in 
ages past has been remarkaMe. The subjection 
of India to Christ will be glorious as its revolt 
from God has been conspicuous. For some 
centuries now, even a visible preparation has 
been making for this great result. The diverse 
religious systems of India, brought into conflict 
with one another, destroyed the integrity of the 
political power by which they were greatly sup- 
ported. The Muhammadan invasions from the 
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north humbled its pride. It gradually became 
known to the nations blessed with the Christian 
civilisation. An uninterrupted passage to it 
over the face of the deep was discovered, consi- 
derably less than four centuries ago. European 
commerce brought with it European conquest. 
It passed from the influence of one power to 
another^ till, through most marvellous dispen- 
sations of Providence, the sovereignty is exer- 
cised over it by the most Christian nation of 
the world. A regular and civilized govern- 
ment^ with an annual revenue of twenty-six 
millions sterling^ is established within its wide 
extent. The means of internal communicsr- 
tion, through its mighty rivers and the artificial 
roads within its borders, are increasing day by 
day. Peace reigns through all its internal pro- 
vinces. Some of its most inhuman rites are 
extinguished. Substantial justice is adminis- 
tered to its diversified tribes and tongues. A 
pleasure excursion of a month^ extending 
through some of the fairest lands of the globe, 
now, by steam-ships and carriages, brings the 
philanthropist to its shores from the capital 
of England. 

The purposes of Grod revealed by the connec- 
tion of India with the West, were long in being 
duly recognised by the nations of Europe, and 
especially by our own highly-favoured native 
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land. It was to the Pope, and not to Christ, 
that the Portuguese sought to proselytize the na- 
tives ; and their conversions were mainly eflfected 
by worldly favour, force, and fraud. Earthly 
policy entered too much into the schemes of the 
Dutch, though in some respects they were com- 
mendable ; and the truth of God was not the 
principal agency on which they depended in the 
establishment of their missions in Ceylon and 
some of the principal ports of India. The East 
India Company of England, while a purely 
mercantile body, was accustomed to make a 
formal admission of the duty of seeking the 
instruction and conversion of the natives con- 
nected with its factories and forts ; but it never 
adopted corresponding practical measures. The 
first Protestant missionaries to India, worthy of 
the name, Ziegenbalg and Plutscho, emerged 
from a Copenhagen vessel at Tranquebar, on 
the coast of Coromandel, in the year 1706, and, 
supported principally by Denmark and Ger- 
many, — ^though to some extent patronized by 
England, and even by its royalty, — ^they made a 
favourable commencement of the noble work of 
India's evangelization. The apostolic Schwartz, 
who was privileged to labour in the land for 
about half a century, from 1750 to 1798 ; and 
his companions in the South, and Kiemander 
in Bengal, were their worthy successors. Before 
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they were called to their rest and their reward, 
a young Englishman, principally self-taught 
and self-educated, or rather God-instructed and 
God-endowed, — first a shoemaker, then a teach- 
er, then a preacher, and then a pastor, — had so 
reflected on the Gospel commission as compre- 
hending every country of the globe, as to form at 
Nottingham, in 1784, an association of ministers, 
to meet on the evening of the first Monday of 
every month, " for extraordinary prayer for the 
revival of religion, and for the extending of 
Christ's kingdom in the world." In 1792, he was 
the principal instrument of founding the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and, in November of the 
following year, he landed with his companion, 
Mr. Thomas, — ^who had previously visited Ben- 
gal, and partially attempted to commune with 
its inhabitants on their highest interests, — as 
the fathers of British missionaries in India. For 
their own support, and the procuring of means 
for advancing the work of the Lord which they 
had at heart, then but sparingly furnished from 
England, they became, in 1794, for some time 
indigo-cultivators, dividing their energies from 
necessity between secular and sacred engage- 
ments. The feeble spark of missionary zeal at 
home was fanned by their correspondence and 
the reports of their labours. Four brethren, 
indudhig Marshman and Ward, destined, like 
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Carey, to the highest eminence, were sent to 
their assistance in an American vessel in 1799 ; 
but Great Britain, which by this time had ac- 
quired considerable sovereignty in the country, 
appearing unwilliDg to hold the shield of pro- 
tection over them while engaged in the work of 
the Lord, they determined to establish tiiem- 
selves at Serampore, a small Danish settlement 
on the banks of the Hu£rli, where they were 
aft^rwa.^ joined by C^, and privilied to 
commence and advance those varied enterprises 
in the cause of Christ, for which they will be 
" famous to all ages." The auxiliaries, who 
joined them in 1804, were also obliged to enter 
the country by an American ship. On the ar- 
rival of other reinforcements in 1808, the eflfort 
was made by the government to prevent them 
reaching Serampore ; and on Carey, — then a 
professor in the Collie of Fort-William, that 
he might be a self-supporting missionary, and 
gradually obtain liberty of action in British In- 
dia, — ^interposing in their behalf, he was himself 
requested, in the name of the Governor-General, 
" not to interfere with the prejudices of the na- 
tives by preaching to them, instructing them, or 
distributing books or pamphlets among them ;" 
to '^ desire his colleagues to observe the same 
line of conduct, and even not to permit the 
converted natives to go into the country to 
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spread Christianity among the people/' The 
devoted and resolute-minded Bobert Haldane, 
who had parted with landed property to the 
amount of about seventy-five thousand pounds, 
that he might devote it to the evangelization of 
India^ had been restrained by the East India 
Directors from going thither a few years before, 
with his noble band of elected associates, such 
as Bogue, and Ewing, and Innes. One farther 
step in opposition was actually taken by the 
Grovemment. A missionary, Mr. Johns, was 
prevented from settling in any part of India, 
and sent back to England, — a living monument 
of the intolerance of the then Indian adminis- 
tration. The cry against Indian missions, which 
had been raised on the banks of the Ganges, 
was re-echoed on the Thames, nay, in the Bri- 
tish Senate, in both its departments. India, it 
was contended, did not need the Gospel ; for it 
had a faith and service of its own superseding 
the Gospel, and conferring safety, purity, and 
happiness, independently of its provisions. In- 
dia would not receive the Gospel, even though 
it should need it ; for its creed, and customs, 
and castes, were alike unchangeable and inde- 
structible. India would rise against England 
for the offer of the Gospel, and the blood of the 
missionaries and the military would flow in the 
same stream. The parties who were seeking to 
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convey the Gospel to India had no warrant or 
authority to do so. They belonged to the sec- 
taries ; they had never been within the walk of 
the universities, the only legitimate schools of 
the prophets ; and the electrical fluid of minis- 
terial grace had never passed through the fingers 
of a duly constituted successionist on their un- 
sanctified heads. 

Such were the humble, and to the eye of 
sense, unpromising beginnings of the great work 
of evangelistic missions in India. When Chris- 
tians were devising and doing but little to 
forward the cause, Satan and his confederates 
seemed determined to do much in opposing its 
progress. That cause, however, was the cause 
of God ; and greater was He that was for it, 
than all they that could be against it. The 
wisdom, prudence, forbearance, learning, and 
zeal of the missionaries, — the gifts to them and 
the Church of the Spirit of Christ, gradually 
gained for them friendship and respect in India, 
and procured for them increased sympathy and 
support at home. Other denominations began 
to awake to the claims of the heathen as well 
as the Baptist brethren. India became a chosen 
sphere of extended labour. The question of re- 
ligious toleration in India was agitated through 
the whole of Britain ; and aft^r several vigorous 
debates in the Legislature, the East India Com- 
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pany was obliged, in 1813, to consent to the 
introduction of a clause into its charter, accord- 
ing to which suflScient protection and facilities 
should be vouchsafed to persons going to India 
to disseminate throughout its borders useful and 
divine knowledge. Since that time the people 
and churches of Christendom have been gra- 
dually awakening to a sense of their responsi- 
bilities in behalf of India. So much has the 
missionary spirit grown and increased, that at 
the close of 1851 there were not fewer than 
twenty-three missionary and ecclesiastical bodies 
who have sent out their agents to India, to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. Amongst these we find two great 
societies, or organizations, connected with the 
Church of England ; the Baptists of all their 
evangelical communions in Britain and Ame- 
rica; the comprehensive and zeal-fostering Lon- 
don Missionary Society, now principally support- 
ed by Congregationalists ; the powerful Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, and Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Missionary Society, having the fullest 
patronage of their conferences ; the Free and 
Established Churches of Scotland, and the 
Presbyterian Churches of Ireland and America, 
in their corporate capacity ; the Bisle, Leipzig, 
and Berlin and North Germany Missionary 
Societies, patronized by all that is good in Ger- 
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many and Switzerland ; a Lutheran Association 
beyond the Atlantic, several local British So- 
cieties in India ; and last, though not least, the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, who were not permitted without the 
grudge and growl of our own authorities to 
commence their benevolent and efiScient labours 
amongst us in 1813. These institutions were 
found at the close of last year to be employing 
448 missionaries, of whom 48 were ordained 
natives, and maintaining an agency supported 
at an expense of upwards of £190,000— about 
one-fifth more than is annually raised for Papal 
missions in all parts of the world. 

The agency employed by the Protestant mis- 
sionaries for the propagation of Christianity in 
India, has been altogether of a proper kind. It 
has been generally suitable to the wants and 
circumstances of the people, and harmonious in 
its arrangements. Let us briefly mark its char- 
acteristics : — 

1. One of the first eflforts of the missionaries 
has been to translate the Sacred Scriptures into 
the languages of India, so that the people may 
read in their own tongues the wonderful works 
of God. This has been a pledge of their confi- 
dence in the Bible as self-explanatory and self- 
defensive, and of their anxiety to publish divine 
truth in its native purity, without human alloy. 
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It has been the indication, that the sword of 
the Spirit, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, is the principal weapon of 
their warfare. The number, and diversity, and 
unwieldiness of the languages of India, both of 
the northern and southern families, have con- 
stituted a great difficulty in its realization. 
This, however, has been so far overcome that 
the entire Bible has been translated into ten 
languages, the New Testament into five others, 
and separate Gospels into four others. The 
idea of giving the whole Word of God to all 
the tribes of India early occurred to the Seram- 
pore missionaries. They sought especially to 
make standard BengdU and Sanskrit versions, 
and by the help of learned natives to convey 
them into other tongues. " Perhaps," said 
Carey in 1804, " so many advantages for trans- 
lating the Bible into all the languages of the 
East, will never meet in one situation again, viz., 
a possibility of obtaining learned natives of all 
these countries, a sufficiency of worldly good 
things, with a moderate degree of assistance 
from England to carry us through it, a print- 
ing office, a good library of critical writings, a 
habit of translating, and a disposition to do it." 
The attempt which they made to accomplish the 
object which they had in view was as successful 
as could have been expected. As far as their 
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own practical knowledge of the Indian lan- 
guages went, their work as a beginning, proved 
worthy of high commendation. Where they 
were principally dependent on heathen natives, 
however learned, it failed to a great extent. 
Their magnificent plans aroused general atten- 
tion ; and thus gave life' and action to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, while inde- 
pendently of them, at the most critical season 
of its existence, it might otherwise have lan- 
guished. The Serampore versions proved helps 
to other translations, fostered by that great in- 
stitution, whose jubilee has just arrived, and 
undertaken by missionaries in the different pro- 
vinces for the benefit of which they were in- 
tended. Many days and nights and months and 
years, and even life-times, have been spent on 
the translations of the Scriptures, and in their 
revision and improvement. This labour and 
toil have not been in vain in the Lord. We 
firmly believe that the day is not far distant 
when the versions of the Word of God in the 
numerous languages of India, will be as perfect 
as that in our own vernacular tongue. We have 
great diflSculties, but also great facilities in deal- 
ing with the Indian languages in the produc- 
tion of them. It so happens that the religious 
terms of the Hindus are abundant, and are un- 
derstood to a great extent — though often mis- 
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applied — ^by the people ; and we are able to 
make upoD them a great demand. Our treat- 
ment of our Scriptmres contrasts favourably 
with the treatment by the natives of their 
Scriptures. The most ancient books of the 
Hindus, the Vedas, which they say have come 
from the mouth of Brahmd, are written only 
in the Sanskrit, a dead language, and in an 
obscure style. The great body of the people is 
precluded from their use. A double inspira- 
tion, the Brdhmans hold, is necessary for their 
explanation. The other sacred writings are also 
in the Sanskrit language. They are so volumi- 
nous and inaccessible, that we have never met 
a single individual who has perused a fiftieth 
part of them. The Hindus are perfectly asto- 
nished that our divine writings are made freely 
accessible, not only to our own people, but to 
all classes of Asiatic society ; that we offer 
them nearly without money and without price ; 
that we press them on the attention of all ; and 
that we call the reasoning powers and judgment 
of men to bear upon them. They not unfre- 
quently come to the conclusion, in these cir- 
cumstances, that there is some presumption or 
other that they have come from God. When 
they take them into their own hands, they are 
surprised to find them to a considerable extent 
intelligible, and that they treat of the great 
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things of the God of creation, providence, and 
grace, while their own scriptures deal only 
with the imaginary deities of the sky, and fire, 
and earth, and ocean, with mental abstractions, 
and with the monstrosities and incongruities of 
fiction and fable. They feel interested in the 
narratives and devotional portions of the Bible, 
and even, to a certain extent, as their know- 
ledge progresses, in the epistolary writings ad- 
dressed to Christians and Christian Churches. 
They admit the excellence of these writings, and 
frequently discourse of it. They are greatly 
surprised that we think of changing their reli- 
gion through the instrumentality of a book. 
When the Muhammadans and Portuguese, they 
say, came into the country, they took the sledge- 
hammer and the axe, and went forth disfiguring 
and destroying our gods ; but the British wish 
to operate by the book alone, and there is some- 
thing wonderful in all this. The consequence 
is, that many prejudices pass away before the 
light of divine truth, much inquiry is excited, 
a deep impression is made on the minds of mul- 
titudes, and some are led to embrace the faith 
of the true Grod and of Jesus Christ whom He 
has sent. The Bible is all in all as a religious 
authority to our genuine native converts. As 
its versions are improved and perfected, it will 
become more and more an instrument of the 
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direct evangelization of India. A new era in 
its translation has commenced now, when, with 
the experienced scholars and critics from the 
West, may be conjoined the duly-trained and 
instmcted native missionaries of the East, to 
whom the languages of India are vernacular, 
and to whom also the original languages of 
Scripture are not unknown. 

2. To the translations of the Scriptures the 
missionaries of India have sought to add a gene- 
ral vernacular Christian Kterature. They have 
composed in numerous languages a great num- 
ber of suitable original tracts and treatises, and 
made into them some valuable translations from 
the European tongues. The character, perfec- 
tions, and commandments of God — ^the depra- 
vity and guilt of man — the scheme of salvation, 
and the work of the Father, Son, and Spirit, in 
its accomplishment— the necessity of faith, re- 
pentance, and regeneration — ^the nature of jus- 
tification and sanctification — ^the means of 
grace and Christian improvement — and the 
solemnities of death, judgment, and eternity, 
have been the great themes of which many of 
them have treated. Some of them have ex- 
posed and refuted the errors of the different 
religious systems prevalent in the land, and 
contrasted these systems in their history, doc- 
trines, develc^naents, and tendencies with those 
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of our holy faith. Some of them are devoted 
to a statement of the evidence and authority of 
both the Old and New Testament. Some of 
them are valuable pieces of biography and his- 
tory. Some of them are works fitted for the 
elementary instruction of the young, and the 
information and edification of those of riper 
years. Some of them treat of the works of 
God, and the achievements of man by the 
divine assistance. Some of them are of a 
miscellaneous character, or periodical in their 
appearance, but calculated to interest, en- 
lighten, and improve the reader. They have 
been multiplied and circulated by missionaries 
and colporteurs, and often on the payment of 
a price, in thousands and tens of thousands, and 
in some instances, when published in different 
languages, even in hundreds of thousands of 
copies. Small though they often are, they are 
contributing much to the enlightenment and 
conversion of India ; and, as education and in- 
quiry are extended, they will do more in the 
time which is to come. They convey the most 
important discoveries and lessons of revelation 
to multitudes who might otherwise never be- 
come acquainted with them. They excite and 
satisfy inquiry. They attract auditors to the 
missionaries ; they are important weapons in 
their hands when they fight the battles of the 
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Lord, and they illustrate and confirm their dis- 
courses, and preserve the remembrance of them, 
when ttie voice of the Hving preacher is silenced 
or removed. They speak to the eyes of those 
who, fit)m; pride, or shame, or fear, or other 
causes, shut their ears to the truth. They do 
their work in the palace of the prince and the 
hut of the peasant. They enter the idol-temple, 
and find access to the retired abode of the su- 
perstitious recluse, infatuated devotee, and mis- 
guided student. They foUow the pilgrim of 
delusion through all his wanderings, and they 
call upon him to turn his face towards Zion, 
and to advance in his heavenly course. Their 
important efiects are now generally marked by 
the natives, who are vainly endeavouring to use 
the press for their counteraction. In compari- 
son of them, the native pubhcations, numerous 
as they are, are vanity and lighter than vanity, 
3. Closely connected with the operations of 
the press in India, has been the formation of 
2007 schools and seminaries of Christian and 
general knowledge, with 79,259 pupils, being 
triple the number of those instructed by Govern- 
ment. One of the simplest objects of these in- 
stitutions has been to extend the ability, and to 
secure the opportimity, of perusing the word of 
God, and other general publications ; to gain 
access to the people by a kindness which they 
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can understand, and to establish little centres 
of instruction from which the light of the Lord 
may radiate around. The secular advantages 
which they offer, in the communication of the 
art of reading, writing, and counting, have at- 
tracted to them multitudes of the young. Those 
for the instruction of boys were lately 1354 in 
number, with an attendance of 47,834 pupils. 
Those of them for girls, formed and maintained 
with greater difficulties, in consequence of the 
prejudices of the natives against female edu- 
cation, were 349, with 11,570 scholars. Of 
boarding schools for boys, placed wholly under 
Christian influence, 94 have been instituted, 
with 2430 pupils. The girls^ boarding schools, 
with a simitar happy arrangement, are 103, with 
2788 pupils. Of superior schools and colleges, 
taught principally through the medium of Eng- 
lish, and embracing combined instruction in 
religion, literature, and science — and of which 
the institutions of the Scotch General Assem- 
blies are the chief — there are now 108, contain- 
ing 14,637 boys and ywmg men, who receive a 
substantial, nay, if they will continue at their 
studies, a high education, which may issue in 
many cases, as it has already done in some, in 
conversion and in preparation for the Christian 
ministry. " It is not improbable," says an in- 
telligent writer in a Calcutta periodical, " that 
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the labours of those inddfatigaUe men (Dr, 
Duff and otiiers of us by whom they have been 
founded) are destined to produce a deeper effect 
upon, and to ex'ercise a wider influence over, 
the minds of the people of India, than that of 
any otihier class of evangelistic labourers ; unless, 
iQdeed, the translators of the Scriptures be ex- 
cepted. That spirit which has suoceeded in 
keeping biUical truth, suad the moral tenets of 
the Christianity of the gospel, so much in contact 
with the national mind of the Scotch, as to make 
that nati(Hi, taken as a whole, the highest, per- 
haps^ on earth in the tone of its sodal morality : 
that spirit cannot &il to produce a deep effect 
on the minds of the people of India. The his- 
tory of our race furnishes a suflScient number of 
proofs that every degree of influence founded 
upon education and enlightenment is perma- 
nent ; whilst that founded upon pretence or 
power, upon ignorance or wealth, must finally 
fiEuL With reference to the question regarding 
the expediency and inexpediency of cultivating 
English or vernacular education, in a compar- 
ative point of view, those who are curious to find 
out what the jHobable influence of the English 
language on the literature of India may be, can 
draw their inferences almost to a certainty from 
a glance at the history of the Greek and Bomau 
colonies of any other country, where the con- 
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quering people had an extensive literature, and 
the conquered a meagre one, or none. In what- 
ever the customs and policy of nations may 
change, the principle upon which this influence 
is founded, cannot change/'* The benefits of 
these institutions will be increased manifold, 
when the young converts of all the Christian 
agencies employed in India are generally edu- 
cated in them, and thus prepared for the busi- 
ness of the Church and the world. It is in close 
alliance with other harmonious Christian agen- 
cies, that they may be expected to be most suc- 
cessful. It will be a glorious day for India, 
when hundreds of teachers, authors, and evan- 
gelists, drawing their ideas from the richest 
fount of existing literature, and prepared to 
communicate them to their countrymen through 
a vernacular medium, issue from them, and 
run to and fro throughout the land, so that 
knowledge may be increased. 

4. The preaching of the Gospel is primarily, 
or ultimately, paramount in every well-ordered 
mission. " The Spirit of God maketh the read- 
ing, but especially the preaching of the word, 
an eflfectual means of convincing and converting 
sinners, and of building them up in holiness 
and comfort through faith unto salvation." It 
is of universal use, and is applicable to the cir- 

* Calcutta Christian Observer. 1852. 
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cumstances of rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned, young and old, barbarian and Greek, 
bond and free. It is the method of propagating 
Christianity most especially used by oiu: Lord 
and his Apostles. It has been the main instru- 
ment of the special extensions, revivals, and 
reformations of religion which have taken place 
since their day. In its forms of conference, dis- 
cussion, and continuous discourse, it has been 
more or less employed at aU our mission stations, 
which are now 316 in number, and in extensive 
itineracies through many villages, towns, and 
provinces. It is the most solemn, arousing, and 
affecting method of conveying divine truth to 
the souls of men ; and its results in India have 
corresponded with its effects in other parts of 
the world. The school and the press have 
doubtless been auxiliary to its operations ; but 
it has been the grand instrument of exciting 
inquiry, producing conviction, reveaUng the 
Saviour in the glory of His person and work, 
persuading the anxious soul to embrace Him 
as He is offered in the Gospel, and promoting 
Christian edification. In the first instance, it 
has been necessarily conducted by the heralds 
of salvation who have come to India from afar, 
and whose labours are still needed in conse- 
quence of the magnitude of the work remaining 
to be done, and as examples to native evange- 
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lists ; but there is now the prospect of a large 
number of Indian preachers and catechists^ duly 
called and qualified, going forth to proclaim the 
glorious truths of salvation to their benighted 
fallen countrymen, with whose languages, habits, 
and customs, they have been fiuniliar from their 
earliest daya We have already mentioned the 
number of ordained native missionaries as 48. 
To these have to be added 698 native catechists, 
from whom also much may be expected. 

5. The formation and pastoral care of native 
churches is the natural consequence of the mul- 
tiplication of native converts. At least 338 
have already been established in the land, with 
a body of 18,480 communicants, and a consti- 
tuency of 112,425 nominal native Christians, 
old and young. Though with many of them it 
is still the day of small things, it is such a day 
as is not to be despised. In the cases of the 
conversion of their members, the iron chains of 
caste have been snapped asunder as a thread of 
tow is broken when it toucheth the fire. The 
haughty BrAhman, the "mouth of God,'' has 
been penetrated by the living word of the living 
God ; and, alive alike to the terrors of the law 
and the tidings of the Gospel, he has ceased to 
be the teacher of heathen error, and laying 
aside the badges of his priesthood, he has sat 
down as an humble disciple at the feet of Him 
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who 18 me^ and knrir ai aeirt. *zhi Leftnei cc 
Him. Fiom ihe steur wurriir %j£ Hiz.*i^3stta 
and theAf aharfchtn^ iae begi beard the arnSi'CS 
€37, ''What must I do to be SATcd?'"' Tiie eager 
merdiant of India has tdond me pead oc great 
piioe^ imd parted with all has sobetazuze to ob- 
tain its poeBeasioii. The hombie Saadra has 
attained to the libertr ot the childien of God, 
and has foond his delight in the serrice of Const. 
The despised outcast^ recovered and ennobled 
by the troth, has been gathered into the fold 
of the Grood Shepherd. The besotted devotee 
has been cleansed firom the ashes of his hami- 
liation and hypocrisy, and has walked with 
Christ in white, being found worthy. The de- 
luded pilgrim has been arrested on his long and 
fruitless journey to the shrines of superstition, 
and has turned lus face towards Zion, the 
heavenly Jerusalem. The sell-tormentor has 
cast aside the instruments of his torture, and 
looked upon Him who was " wounded for our 
transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities.*' 
The sensitive and scrupulous Buddhist has l)e- 
come tender to his own soul, and to the exalteil 
Saviour in heaven he has committed his spirit. 
The watchful Magi have seen the Star hovering 
over Bethlehem, and they have been so guided 
by it as to come and worship Him who is bom 
TCing of the Jews. The fierce followers of 
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the false prophet of Mecca have been delivered 
from their errors, and they have acknowledged, 
both by their lips and by their lives, Jesus of 
Nazareth to be Lord and Christ. The souls of 
children have been here wooed to the Saviour ; 
and out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hath the Lord perfected praise. The young 
man, rejoicing in his youth, with his heart 
cheering him, and walking in the ways of his 
heart, and in the sight of his eyes, has been 
brought to know that for all these things God 
will bring him into judgment ; and laying 
hold of the Saviour, he has felt prepared for 
the solemnities of the day of the Lord. The 
aged man, found in the market at the eleventh 
hour, has been called to the vineyard, and 
participated in the bounty of its great Master. 
The written word and the spoken word, the 
church, the school, and the public highway, 
the hamlet and the city, stations and itine- 
racies, the early mom, the noon of day, and 
the advance of night, — all diversities of place, 
of instrumentality, and of time, — have been ac- 
knowledged and blessed by the great Head of 
the Church. Though self-deceivers and hy- 
pocrites have not been unknown, many converts 
have been genuine. They have been truly the 
monuments of the Lord's mercy. They have 
witnessed a good confession before many wit- 
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nesses. Some of ihem have taken joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods. Many of them have 
lost friends, property, and employment, suffered 
civil excommunication, and been reproached, 
hated, and maligned. We testify in regard to 
them that which we have seen, and that which 
we have heard. They are witnesses to the 
truth — ^modern confessors. Their conversion 
and conduct confirm our faith, and encourage 
our hope ; and rebuke the adversaries of the 
Gospel. We rejoice over them, when they re- 
pent and turn unto the Lord. We may glory 
in them as the "first-fruits of India unto 
Christ," acknowledging His grace in bringing 
them to maturity ; saluting them, however 
humble may be their circumstances, as our bre- 
thren beloved in the Lord, seeking for them by 
fervent prayer the divine blessing, and conse- 
crating them to the divine service. Precious 
are they in themselves, and precious as a fore- 
taste of that great harvest of souls which will 
certainly, and perhaps speedily, be reaped in 
India.* 

The cause thus auspiciously begun, and 
which, if it continue to receive, as we are enti- 
tled to expect it will receive, the divine bless- 
ing, is destined to issue in the conversion of the 

» See " The Evangelization of India," ohap. viii. 
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whole of India to God. Its first triumphs 
have necessarily been the most difficult to ao- 
complish. The preparatory work, which has 
been so laborious, if no unforeseen calamities 
occur, has not to be repeated. Privileges of 
protection and liberty, long and anxiously con- 
tended for, are not to be forfeited. The faith 
and patience of those who have fallen on the 
field are not to be forgotten. Experience ac- 
quired by numerous arrangements and efforts 
is not to be lost, either by the missionaries now 
in India, or by the churches in Christendom, 
Translations of the Scriptures and Christian 
publications, prepared and published, and widely 
disseminated, are not to perish in the flames. 
Schools, colleges, and churches organized, are 
not to be dissolved. The divine life is nowhere 
to be extinguished where it really exists. Every 
true convert is a soldier raised up in the land 
to fight the battles of the Lord. Many of the 
church-members are effective labourers, whcJ can 
be supported at a small expense. The systems 
of error and superstition shaken to their foun- 
dation, are never to find rest or repose. The 
awakening mind of India is never again to fall 
into the slumbers of death. The Sun of right- 
eousness, which now gilds the tops of India's 
mountains with its morning radiance, must 
arise, and shine more and more unto the perfect 
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day. The gods of India which have not made 
the heavens and the earth, must perish, ^nd 
Jehovah alone must be exalted. India and its 
nationfi must become the kingdom of our Lord 
and his Christ ; and there must here be heard, 
as it were, the voice of a great multitude, and 
as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, 
Allbluia, roR the Lord God omnipotent 

BEIGNETH. 

It is this cause of Qod which is so glorious 
in its commencement, which will be still more 
glorious in its progress, and which will be un- 
speakably glorious in its consummation, which 
many still despise and still oppose. Its gran- 
deur and importance, connected either with the 
honour of God or the good of man, they neither 
perceive nor acknowledge. The instruments of 
its advanc^nent are the objects of their hatred 
and scorn. Whatever their piety and adapta- 
tions for usefulness may be, if they come not 
from the schocds cxf learning, they are clowns 
and ignoramuses. If they came from the uni- 
versities, and according to the virgin aspirations 
of their souls, devote all their acquisitions and 
attainments to the work, despising aU worldly 
elevation, they are still only hirelings. If they 
have laid down commissions in the civil or mi- 
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litaiy services, that they may fiilfil the commis- 
sion of Christ to go and teach all nations, they 
are only fools or hypocrites. The means which 
they use to promote their laudable and godlike 
enterprise, notwithstanding their suitableness 
and harmony, to which we have briefly adverted, 
are pronounced to be inappropriate and inade- 
quate. No satisfaction is felt in the use of 
them, however zealously, and laboriously, and 
judiciously, and prayerfully they may be ap- 
plied. When missionaries are writing, it is 
held, they should be speaking. When they are 
speaking, they should be thinking. When 
they are preaching, they should be teaching; 
and when they are teaching, they should be 
preaching. When they are in the study and in 
the school, they should be on the streets. 
When they are in the public places of concourse, 
say in a city, with a population of half a million, 
gathered together from every part of the coun- 
try, they should be in the distant towns and 
villages. When they are itinerating in the 
provinces, they are absent on pleasure excur- 
sions, and should be at the central stations. 
When God, in His inscrutable providence with- 
holds His grace from those among whom they 
minister, they are indolent, doing nothing to 
advance their work. When their converts are 
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multiplied, it is because they distribute rice 
among them. When Scripture readers and cate- 
chists are sent forth, having no other qualifica- 
tion for their work than that of a sound 
understanding in the fear of the Lord, they are 
agents from whose endeavours nothing can 
reasonably be expected. When native preachers 
and missionaries are highly educated and trained, 
as the brethren both from among the Pdrsis 
and Hindus, in whose occasional ministrations 
you yourselves participate with so much satis- 
faction, they are EngUshmen and not Datives at 
alL " Whereunto shall we liken this genera- 
tion ? It is hke unto children sitting in the 
markets, and calling unto their fellows, and 
saying. We have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced ; we have mourned unto you, and 
ye have not lamented. For John came neither 
eating nor drinking ; and they say, He hath a 
devil. The Son of man came eating and drink- 
ing ; and they say. Behold a man gluttonous, 
and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners. But wisdom is justified of her children/' 
" Beware, therefore, lest that come upon you 
which is spoken of in the prophets. Behold, 
ye despisers, and wonder and perish." Under 
the righteous judgments of God, " the wisdom 
of their wise men shall perish, and the under- 
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standing of their prudent men shall be hid/ 
Those who scorn the work of communicating 
the knowledge of the true Grod and of Jesus 
Christ whom He has sent to the benighted and 
estranged Gentiles, have little regard for the 
work of GkKi in their own souls, which, it is to 
be feared, are also alienated frcMn Gfod and 
goodness. Those who care not for the conver- 
sion of the great world without, care not for the 
conversion of the little world within. Those 
who wish not the Redeemer's grace to be pro- 
claimed to the ends of the earth, have not 
experienced its communication to their own 
hearts. Scoffers and discontented carpers at 
Christian missions in India, we have often 
seen become scoffers at Christianity itself, 
Blindness, indifference, and hard-heartedness 
have been their retribution in many instances. 
Even a temporal punishment may be part of 
their portion ; for the enemies of the cause of 
God, whether individuals or nations, whether 
within or without the Church, do not continu- 
ously prosper. Chaldeans, and Greeks, and 
Romans, in the providence of God, are raised 
up for their punishment and even destruction. 
When they escape the just indignation of God 
in this life, it overtakes them at death. 

But, dear brethren in the faith and patience 
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of Christ, we hope better things of you. We 
have referred to the present position of the 
cause of God in India in your hearing this day, 
not that you may desi§t from opposing it, but 
that you may seek to advance it with increased 
energy and devotedness. It is worthy of your 
enlarged regard, your enlarged prayers, your 
enlarged contributions, and your enlarged coun- 
tenance. And it needs them all. What has 
been already done in the illumination and 
conversion of India, is but the beginning, not 
the end, not even the substance of the great 
work. What has been done is as nothing when 
compared with what remains to be done. In 
the continent of India, there is only as yet 
about one ordained missionary to each half 
million of the people. Cities and towns of 
great magnitude, and even whole provinces, 
especially in the centre of India, as in Golkonda, 
Malwd, and Rdjputdnd, are without a single 
witness to the truth. The converts to Christi- 
anity are almost invisible among the multitudes 
of heathens and unbelievers, whose temples and 
shrines still, alas ! raise large discretional en- 
dowments from a Government whose admini- 
stration in general is fraught with many bless- 
ings. The harvest truly is great, but the 
labourers are few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord 

F 
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of the harvest to thrust forth labourers into his 
vineyard* 

* In connexion with the comparative paucity of Christian 
labourers in India, the author would cordially recommend the 
perusal of an excellent pamphlet, entitled, " The Urgent 
Claims of India for more Christian Missions," attributed to 
the pen of M. Wylie, Esq. of Calcutta, and just published by 
W. H. Dalton, London. 
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L~GOVERNMENT EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

According to the last returns ivbich we have seen, the 
pupils attending the Goyemment Seminaries in India, both 
▼emacular, English, and Sanskrit, amount to 21,954, the 
largest number being in the Bombay Presidency, where, 
owing to the advocacy of Mr. Elphinstone, Colonel Jervis, 
Mr. Willoughby, and others, the village school system has 
been most extended.* 

The relation of these schools and colleges to religion it 
may be well to mark, especially when the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company and the British Senate are both 
anxiously engaged in the device of measures for the improve- 
ment of our great Eastern Empire. On this subject our 
general views are precisely stated in an article in ^ The 
Evangelization of India ;" but since that document was pre- 
pared, we have been called further to discuss the subject, as 
will appear from the following articles, which, with some 
omissions and slight alterations, are extracted from the 
Oriental Christian Spectator : — 

* Sir Hemy PotUnger and his Council at Madras have proposed to give 
grants to all schools in India for the payment of instruction in xuetvl 
knowledge. This is certainly a deslderatom. 
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1. — Sir Erskine Perry's Speech ** at the present junc- 
ture ON THE whole question OF EDUCATION." 

<< In 1840 the Bombay Government, after much considera- 
tion and inquiry, resolved to offer the appointment of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education to the Chief Justice of Her 
Majesty's Supseme Court. Its hesitation to do this, in the 
first instance, arose from the well-known clause of the Charter 
of the Court, that ' no Chief Justice, or other Justice of the 
said Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, during the 
time of holding and exercising the same office, respectively, 
shall be capable of accepting, taking, or performing, any other 
office, place, or employment of any denomination whatever, 
on pain that the acceptance of any such other office, place, 
or employment, shall be, and be deemed in law, de facto^ an 
avoidance of his office.* Its hesitation was removed by the 
belief, that the gratuitous patronage and presidentship of 
charitable, religious, and literary institutions could not pos- 
sibly have been before the view of the British authorities 
when the Charter was framed ; and that the cause of bene- 
volence might be greatly subserved by the officials of Her 
Majesty's Court taking part in advancing the work of public 
instruction in seemly union with those of the governing body, 
the East India Company. That most upright and conscien- 
tious Judge, Sir John W. Awdry, was at this time the Chief 
Justice ; and when the proposal to which we have now re- 
ferred was made to him, he was for some time inclined to 
put upon it an entire negative. On its occurring to himself, 
or being suggested to him by others, that, as President of 
the Board, he need never in the least compromise himself 
as a Judge, his scruples were so far weakened that he 
allowed his nomination to be intimated in the Government 
Gazette. The public had next its demurrings about the 
affair, and the editor of the Courier^ at that time an inde- 
pendent and active lawyer, thus put forth its case : ^ Is 

there vested in that Board no influence, no patronage, no 
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power, no dispensation of favours ; no administration of the 
Government funds ! and are not these the snares with which, 
as history tells us, public men have been sometimes caught t 
With respect to the utility of having a Judge at the head of 
a Board of Education, it is far from being admissible, as 
there are dangers of the notorious system called jobbing ; — 
but the Charter, at least in Bombay, has wisely ordered that 
a Justice of the Supreme Court should have none but that 
sole employment.' Sir John Awdry, during the short time 
he afterwards remained in India, practised all the caution 
and disinterestedness which the delicacy of his position i*e- 
quired. He graced the Board of Education by his presence, 
and aided it by his counsel — he was tolerant of, and deferen- 
tial to, the opinions of his colleagues — he carried them along 
with him in all his addresses to Government — he was kind and 
respectful to teachers and professors — he was neither jealous 
of, nor directly nor indirectly obstructive to, educational in- 
stitutions not connected with Government — he eschewed all 
the patronage of his office — and he never brought the ermine 
of the Judge with him to the Board or public meetings, lest 
it should be soiled or crushed by the touch and pressure of the 
crowd. The public, which takes a practical rather than a 
theoretical view of matters in the interpretation of expediencies, 
seemed more than satisfied ; and Sir John Awdry, though 
without f^te or testimonial, left the shores of India carrying 
with kim a large share of its good will and gratitude. 

** Inthe course of time. Sir Thomas Erskine Perry, another 
knight of the Supreme Court, and for some time its honoured 
chief, was called to occupy the same office which had been 
so beneficially held by Sir John Awdry. With him, to his 
credit be it said, it has been no sinecure. He has not only 
been the head and heart of the body over which he presides, 
but often its legs and arms, and feet and hands, and toes and 
fingers. We blame him not because he has done much ; but 
we put the question, has he attempted to do good or to do 
ill ! We say * attempted,' because we know, that notwith- 
standing the zeal of his endeavours, and the multiplicity of 
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his doings, he has not always been able to carry his purposes 
into effect. The reply is, in some respects, pleasing, and in 
others most unsatisfactory. He has animated many of the 
Grovemment educational meetings, if not by stirring eloquence, 
yet by agreeable colloquial vivacity. He has yielded to the 
demand from without, and taken measures to have the ver- 
nacular publications of the Board purged from vanities and 
puerilities. He was entitled to say, and actually did say, 
though without acknowledgment of the preceding advocacy of 
the measures, ' The establishment of a normal school, higher 
rate of pay to schoolmasters, systematic professional superin- 
tendence, the emplo}'ment of a Pun& Sh&strf in the vemft- 
cular school, were all founded on minutes of mine.' He has 
been acute enough to see, with hundreds of his fellows, the 
faults and deficiencies of the Pun£ Sanskrit College, though 
he seemed inclined rather to destroy than amend that insti- 
tution, which has now been lately wisely unit«d with an Eng- 
lish seminary, with the preservation of such of its oriental 
peculiarities as still promise to be useful He has fully appre- 
ciated the benefits of English tuition to a portion of the natives 
of India ; but, notwithstanding the hints of Grovemment and 
of the majority of his colleagues, he has not been equally 
forward to encourage the communication of the results of 
that tuition to the multitude of the natives through a verna- 
cular medium. He has given some good economic advice to 
students, especially to those of them about to enter on the 
medical profession ; but he has been shy even to alludo, when 
addressing them, to the Creator and Moral Grovemor of the 
universe, to whom they are responsible, and to that retribu- 
tion or salvation which must await every individual of the 
human race. He has rewarded the diligence and proficiency 
of some pupils by conferring on them, or soliciting for them, 
important situations, and he has lately sought to quicke 
literary competition among them by offering prizes for the 
best Essays on prescribed subjects ; but, in doing this, he 
has, we fear, as much signalized his own vanity as generoaty, 
by enstampiug his own image on the medals which he has 
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bestowed, and prescribed such an indifferent subject for dis- 
cussion as < The advantages which would result to India by 
the establishment of a Serai or Public Bungalow in London, 
with compound, wells, etc., suitable for native travellers.' 
He has rather, undesignedly or otherwise, pandered to the 
prejudices than rectified the principles of the natives. Of 
the four upper classes of India, the landowners, the mer- 
chants, the higher employes of Government, and the Br^h- 
mans, he has said, ' Incomparably the most influential, the 
most numerous, and, on the whole, the easiest to be worked 
on by Government, are the Br^hmans;'* and he has pro- 
posed that these Brdhmans should not only get their own 
share, but have the primary regard in the matter of educa- 
tion, and that notwithstanding the notorious fact that the 
Br^hmans, from the very institution of caste, have ever 
striven to prove themselves the monopolists, and not the 
missionaries of knowledge. While admitting that, of the 
* low ' and * despised castes' — as the Dhers and Mahdrs — a 
class might be raised * of superior intelligence to any in the 
community,' he not only says with Mr. Elphinstone — who 
merely expresses a caution against undue favouritism — * we 
must be careful how we offer any special encouragement to 
men of that description,' but he adds that, when the < Chris- 
tian philanthropist' (!) recollects the prevalence of similar 
opinions [about the degradation of certain classes] in his own 
country, — ' of the feelings, for example, that would be roused 
by the head of the house of Percy or Howard allying himself 
with a butcher's daughter,' — he ' perceives that social pecu- 
liarities on these subjects lie wholly beyond the just scope of 
Government influence.'^ And, in a formal speech delivered, 
on the 9th of February last, in the Town-hall of Bombay, on 

♦ " Report of Board of Edacation, 1850-1851, pp. 11-12. 

t " Here we must caution our readers f^ainst supposing for a moment 
that the opinion of Sir Erskine on this subject has met the approbation 
of the Bombay Goyemment. The contrary is the case. The argument, 
we may add, independently of its want of taste, has no force. What Percy 
or Howard would forbid education either to a butcher or his daughter ? - 
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the occasion of the greatest show-day yet got up in connexion 
with Government education in the West of India, and refer- 
ring < at the present juncture' to the ' whole question of eda- 
cation/ he has declared that the Government system, which 
excludes all religious teaching, is not only good in itself as a 
Government system, but that it is, in this country, intrinsi- 
cally superior to that other system, according to which reli- 
gious, literary, and scientific instruction are combined. This 
he has done, too, after a polite exordium, with insinuations 
and innuendos of a very objectionable character. 

<' He has thus expressed himself : — 

<* < There is still another subject broached by the French 
writer, which I do not feel myself at liberty to shirk. He 
desires to obtain exact iuformation as to the results produced 
under the different systems adopted by Government and the 
missionaries. A prudent public man who has objects of am- 
bition to serve, will not willingly encounter the odium theologi- 
eum which an inquiry of this kind may provoke, and which 
often undoubtedly calls forth a superabundant mixture of 
angry feelings. But it is a most important question with 
respect to education, whether the Government system or that 
of the missionaries is the right one. And as I feel myself in 
the independent position of one who has nothing to hope and 
nothing to fear, and as, moreover, the sincere respect which 
I bear for many of the reverend labourers in the missionary 
field whom I know personally, enables me to approach the 
question in what I fully believe to be an impartial frame of 
mind, I will not hesitate to express the opinion which I have 
formed as a judge, as a citizen, and as a father, for in all 
these characters the question has been before me, that the 
Grovemment system, with total absence of religious instruc- 
tion, is not only the most expedient system in this country, 
but it is the only one that accords with my sense of what is 
just and right. I will not cite the opinions of some divines 
who hold that the missionary system of education in India 
engenders hypocrisy, nor will I do more than point to the 
example of the Dutch in Ceylon, who made the nominal pro- 
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fession of Christianity a condition precedent to o^ce ; but I 
content myself with the enunciation of a doctrine which ap- 
pears to me indisputable, that it is tyranny of the worst kind 
on the part of the State to interpose between the father and 
his child in the inculcation of religious opinions not approved 
of by the parent. And if it is wrong to do so on the part of the 
State by the exercise of mere power — it is almost equally 
wrong on the part of an individual to take advantage of the 
plastic mind of youth to introduce religious impressions by 
the exercise of temptations which a very poor and a rather 
cunning people are not able to resist, or are not unwilling to 
encounter. I dwell on this subject the more, because I know 
that many scrupulous and over-sensitive minds in the Govern^ 
ment educational service, from the want of any plain speaking 
by the supporters of Government, have ^t times been goaded 
into doubts as to the propriety of their labours, and attempts 
have been made, which have required firm conduct on the 
part of the authorities to resist, by which a departure from 
established principles would have been introduced. To all 
such men I have argued, if you are satisfied, as I hear yoa 
say, that you succeed in producing more truly Christian 
virtues in the young men whom you are training than those 
produced by the missionaries ; and if you disapprove of the 
Hindu's look of triumph, which assures you, as his boy returns 
from school, of his inward conviction, that he has made a very 
good bargain by getting an education for nothing from the 
Padres, why do you not exhort these reverend gentlemen to 
imitate the system of Government, and confine themselves to 
intellectual and moral training so long as the child is imma- 
ture and in statu pupillari, and only then address them- 
selves to religious instruction when the field becomes an open 
one, and the youth is emancipated from parental authority V 
" As for the odium theologi<mm, here alluded to by Sir 
Erskine Perry, we cordially say, ahsU omen. We beg him to 
remember, however, that there is such a thing as the amor 
teritatisj and that it is fully as likely that he may encounter 
its rebuke as meet the frowns of the detestable spirit which 
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we unite with him in deprecating. We can give him no 
more credit for an 'independent position' as a judge in 
matters of education, than we accord to the humblest friend 
of native instruction residing in the country. He has given 
forth his own dicta^ on not a few occasions, on the subject of 
native enlightenment in as rash a spirit as any person we know ; 
and he is just as much tempted as any other man in Uke cir- 
cumstances can be to scheme for their reception and establish- 
ment. Nay, he has peculiar inducements to aim at his own 
vindication, for, on some important matters, the Bombay 
Government, which he generously serves, has not only for- 
mally refused to endorse his opinions, but actually laboured 
to refute them. Of the very last propositions of the Board 
of Education from his pen, given to the public, ' the Right 
Honourable the GoYemor in Council feels constrained to 
remark, that though they contain much to which he has no 
difficulty in subscribing, there are parts to be received with 
considerable qualification, and others again from which he is 
compelled to record his dissent.' We are willing to give him 
a patient hearing as a partisan advocate of particular views 
on the subject of education ; but we deny his claim now to 
be considered in such a matter an impartial umpire. The 
opinion which he says he has formed ' as a judge, as a citizen, 
and as a father,' will be estimated by the public merely at its 
intrinsic value. 

*< His opinion he thus expresses, — * The Government sys- 
tem, with total absence of religious instruction, is not only 
the most expedient system in this country, but it is the only 
one that accords with my sense of what is just and right.' 
His reasoning in support of this opinion — and this is the 
matter with which the public has to do — is of the feeblest 
character. 

<< ' I will not cite,' he says, ' the opinions of some divines 
who hold that the missionary system of education in India 
genders hypocrisy.' But why allude to them at all in this 
connexion, if not for the purpose of trying to find currency 
for them, though with some discount ! The only ' divines,' 
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*we have ever known to hold them, are those of the ' Bombay 
Qmirterly Magazine/ to whom a very affectionate quasi- 
epistle was some time ago addressed through our pages by 

* Pio Nono.' The reasons of their * opinions' they have never 
ventured to state ; while, upwards of eighteen months ago^ 
these opinions have been emphatically repudiated in behalf 
of our missionary institutions in the following terms : — 

* While we long to see the fruit of our labours in the conver- 
sion of souls, as in times pa&t, it is pleasing for us to see that 
many of our pupils appear to profit by the union of scriptural 
with general tuition and discipline which they enjoy in our 
institution. Their moral discernment is enlarged, and, to a 
certain extent, rectified. With their knowledge of the Divine 
law, and of the claims of the Creator to their love and obedi- 
ence, they become possessed of what may be called a Bible- 
conscience. They know the written testimony of Him who 
is the way, the truth, and the life ; and, in the day of the 
Spirit's power, they may embrace Him, without whom no 
one coraeth unto the Father. In these respects they differ 
greatly from many of their young fellow-countrymen, who 
merely attend seminaries, from which religious instruction is 
excluded. While it is admitted, that like all other uncon- 
verted men of all the climes and countries under Heaven, 
they are highly culpable for not fully acting according t 
their religious convictions, it is maintained that these convic- 
tions are in themiselves good and salutary. No involuntary 
profession is exacted of them ; and the charge brought 
against us by certain parties, of encouraging a system of 
instruction which "generates hypocrisy," has no truthful 
foundation. The hypocrisy among the educated youths 
around us is not in the direction of Christianity, but in the 
direction of the false systems of faith prevalent in the land. 
That hypocrisy is manifested by every native who, despising 
and contemning idolatry in his heart, wears its badges on his 
person, and takes part in its foolish, sinful, and degrading 
rites and ceremonies. How much this hypocrisy exists in our 
chief cities in India, independently of missionary seminaries, 
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the public knows right well. Missionary seminaries and 
establishments are the only institutions which, in any in- 
stances, in Bombay at least, have brought it to a termination. 
Our Christian converts are the only Nonconformists to 
idolatry, which is despised by multitudes who are known to 
exist among the half million of natives of which our popula- 
tion here is composed.' 

** Sir Erskine says, * Nor will I do more than point to the 
example of the Dutch in Ceylon, who made the nominal pro- 
fession of Chi*istianity a condition precedent to office.' We 
cannot divine the reason for which his Honour points his 
finger in this direction ; but we express our hope, while his 
hand is uplifted, that the time will never come when the pro- 
fession of Christianity in India will, under the British Go- 
vernment, be a bar to office in the case of converts to 
Christianity. We ask for them a fair field and no favour. 
Even those of them who are the fruits of Protestant missions 
in the country, are, though a more scattered body, numeri- 
cally double the Zoroastrians residing in India. Has their 
due place in the community, in a civil point of view, been yet 
accorded to them ! They have lately got protection in the 
matter of inheritance, and an equitable law of marriage ; but 
many of their rights remain to be recognised and established. 
No thanks to some stirring spirits for the apathy with which 
their affairs have been regarded. The other day, when 
passing through Dhulia in Khandesh, we found one of them 
of excellent character, of cleanly person and habits, and of 
persevering industry, unable to get access for his children 
into the only school of the place, that of Government, be- 
cause, before his conversion, he happened to belong to one of 
the aboriginal tribes. Is Sir Erskine a party to this exclusion 1 
He is at least an advocate of the principles by which it is 
effected.* 

* Since this was written we have seen the papers in thia case, which 
inyolves a most Important principle. The Board of Education, with Sir 
Erskine Perry at its head, actually refused to entertain the application of 
the judge of Dhulia, Mr. Bazctt, for the admission of the Christian boy. 
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'* * It is tyi*anny of the worst kind on the part of the State,' 
says Sir £rskine, * to interpose between the father and his 
child in the inculcation of religious opinions not approved by 
the parent.' The question of compulsory education has never 
been raised, and we trust never will be raised in India. The 
questions here agitated are simply, shall Grovernment offer 
education to the natives, and what should be the nature of 
Uiat education ? As far as education deals in truth of any 
kind, whether physical or moral, it interposes between the 
heathen father and his child, to the effect both of declaring 
and inculcating religious opinions not approved by the parent. 
Tell a Hindu child that his soul is the workmanship of 
God, and not a portion of the Divinity itself, and you contra- 
dict the fundamental tenet of Hinduism, according to which, 
* all is God, and God is all.' Teach him to distinguish be- 
tween his own spirit and the life of the < beasts which perish,' 
and you make war against the same principle of the parent's 
faith. Teach him the essential distinctions between matter 
and mind, and he is immediately a heretic according to the 
Sh^tra. Tell him that, under God, he is the lord of the 
earth on which he treads, and you exalt him above his 
lather's divinity. Tell him that the moon is nearer the earth 
than the sun, and you flatly contradict the father's scripture. 
Tell him that the sun is only a material diffuser of light, and 
you pluck one of the greatest of his country's deities from 
heaven. Explain to him the phenomena of thunder and 
lightning, and you drive even old Indra himself from his 
ethereal paradise. Explain to him the nature of an eclipse, 
and you destroy the legal profession of his village Joshi. 
Unfold before him the map of the world, and deny the exist- 
ence of the seven continents of concentric circles, with the 
intervenieut and circumambient oceans of salt water, sugar- 
cane juice, clarified butter, curds, milk, and fresh water, and 
you give the lie to the inspired sages. Decompose before 

formerly of low caste, into the Government school ! The Bombay Go- 
temment, when appealed to, declined to interfere with the Board of 
Education, though apparently adverse to its decision. 
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him water or air, and you decompose and destroy his father^s 
creed. Tell him ever to respect the rights of property, and 
yon are at war with the divine legisUtor, who says, ' A 
Brahman may without hesitation take the property of a 
Shtidra.' Admonish him to regard the interests of truth, 
and you disparage the plain indulgence of the seer, * A giver 
of false evidence from a pious motive, even though he knows 
the truth, shall not lose a seat in heaven.' Show him the 
morality and philosophy of the British statute-hook, and you 
do despite unto Manu, before whose feet his country is pros- 
trated. Teach you cannot, in the spirit of British truth and 
light, without running directly counter to Hinduism and 
every form of heathenism. Thus the State teaches ; and it 
is on other principles than those of Sir Erskine Perry that 
we hold it to be thus guilty of no tyranny. It offers what it 
conceives to be a benefit to the people ; and it is on their 
responsibility that that benefit is received or rejected. To 
the extent that Sir Erskine Perry seeks to make the natives 
believe that the Government education does not ' interpose 
between the father and his child in the inculcation of reli- 
gious opinions not approved of by the parent,* he is guilty of 
real, though inconsiderate, deception. More honest than he 
with tlie community were * The General Committee of Public 
Instruction in Bengal,' when, congratulating the world on 
the result of their labours so far back as 1832, they said, 
< An impatience of Hinduism, and a disregard of its ceremo- 
nies, are openly avowed by many young men of respectable 
birth and talent, and entertained by many more who out- 
wardly conform to the practices of their countrymen.' The 
Government teaching and the missionary teaching, as to the 
fact of coming between parent and child, are entirely iden- 
tical. The missionary teaching, however, has this great ad- 
vantage, that it not merely seeks the overthrow of error, but 
it labours for the full establishment and triumph of truth. It 
strives not only to take down but to build up ; not only to 
destroy but to create anew. It seeks not only to divorce the 
heathen from their idols and vain superstitions, but to reveal 
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to them the true God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent, and 
vfho is the * way, the truth, and the life,' and without whom 
no one cometh to the Father. It offers to the natives all 
the blessings which as men and as Christians we enjoy.* 

" We wish Sir Erskine Perry had explained to us what he 
means by taking ' advantage of the plastic mind of youth to 
introduce religious impressions by the exercise of tempta- 
tions which a very poor and a rather cunning people are not 
able to resist, or are not unwilling to encounter.' Temp- 
tations are inducements to evil ; and we deny that they exist 
in any missionary or Christian institution in the country. 
The missionaries in all sincerity offer the advantages of both 
secular and sacred instruction to the people ; and, if in their 
ignorance and alienation from the truth, they prefer the in- 
terests of time to those of eternity, it is not because they are 
encouraged to do this by the missionaries, but because they 
overlook the counsel given them to set their affections on 
things which are above. Our Lord did not tempt the multi- 
tude of his attendants when he even miraculously multiplied 
the means of their support ; and He did not cease, when cir- 
cumstances required His gracious interference, to repeat this 
wonderful work, though in compassionate fidelity to His di&* 
ciples, He said, * Ye seek me, not because ye saw the miracles, 
but because ye did eat of the loaves and were filled. Labour 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man shall 
give unto you, for Him hath God the Father sealed.' * Po- 
verty' and < cunning' are elements of the Hindu condition 
and character with which both the Government and mission- 
ary schools have alike to do. The missionaries encourage 
their pupils to contribute to their education, according to 
the means of their families, though they exact no compulsory 
fee. The missionaries are almost entirely destitute of those 
superabundant scholarships which are so attractive to Gro- 

* " On the matter here last referred to, we recommend to the attention 
of onr readers the eloquent Addresses of Dr. Duff. 
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yernment pupils ; and yet in their college classes they have 
as large a proportion of self-supporting regular pupils as the 
Government institutions. We remember the day when a 
missionary was the first to advise Government to encourage 
the natives systematically to contribute to its schools. At 
which class of schools the natives get the ^ best bargain/ we 
leave themselves to determine, and future events to disclose. 
Notwithstanding all the peculiar appliances of Government, 
the number of pupils in its seminaries, in Bombay at least, 
is exceeded by that of the united missions. There is abun- 
dant room for them all, and for thousands more. It is with 
pleasure that we add, that a considerable number of parents 
express the wish that their children should be instructed in 
Christianity. None of them are kept ignorant of the fact, 
that they are so instructed in mission schools. Even some 
parents who have received their own education principally 
in Government institutions, send their own offspring to mis- 
sionary seminaries, — to which for supplemental knowledge 
they are themselves much indebted, — and that, in some in- 
stances, with the express permission for them to embrace 
Christianity should they be so disposed. Sir Erskine him- 
self, wo are sure, will not undervalue these facts. 

" Sir Erskine says, ' I know that many scrupulous and 
over-sensitive minds in the Government educational service, 
from the want of plain speaking by the supporters of Govern- 
ment, have at times been goaded into doubts as to the pro- 
priety of their labours/ The fact, we know to be as here 
stated, though * plain speaking by the supporters of Govern- 
ment* (we hope that he does not imagine that missionaries 
are its opponents) will not form a remedy. The Govern- 
ment system of education, though it cannot in every respect 
be assimilated to that of the missionaries, has both faults 
and defects ; and we know that some of its best agents and 
patrons, and neither * too scrupulous nor over-sensitive,* will 
not be satisfied till these be remedied. They do not look for 
* Christian virtues' of any kind without Christian teaching 
and Christian belief, any more than they expect to gather 
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figs of thistles or grapes of thorns. As a portion of the 
Christian public in general in India we know well what our 
own duty is. We must aim not only at doing good, but at doing 
all the good which is in our power. While different systems 
of education, not in themselves intrinsically eyil, are pre- 
sented to our choice, we must, as answerable to God for the 
best use of our reason and our means, choose that which pos- 
sesses the attribute of goodness in the greatest degree. 
While we recognise it as our duty to diffuse knowledge, we 
must remember that the knowledge of good is to be prefer- 
red to the knowledge of evil. While we admit that a sound 
secular education is to be preferred to an education in the 
principles of heathenism, which ought in no degree to be 
encouraged by Christians, we must bear in mind that a sound 
secular education, combined with that of a Christian char- 
acter, or rather a Christian education, combined with 
that of a secular character, ought to be the highest, and 
where practicable to the full extent of our means, as in In- 
dia, the sole object of our patronage. Our duty is clearly 
marked out by our prerogative and opportunities* We must, 
as faithful to Grod and His cause, and cherishing the deepest 
benevolence to the natives around us, offer them the greatest 
blessings which we have to bestow. Should any portion of 
them refuse to accept them on our own terms, we have no 
right to proffer them on lower terms, while others, in suffi- 
cient abundance, are ready to receive them. If we uphold 
profane instruction, to the disparagement or neglect of 
religious instruction, we range ourselves, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, on the side of the adversaries of the Lord. Know- 
ledge is power, and if we give power without seeking to asso- 
ciate it with right principle, its first movement may be that 
of bursting through every religious restraint, and demanding 
our retirement from these shores, before the great expected 
fruits of our sovereignty, the evangelization and civihzation 
of the country, are in any great degree apparent. 

'* Sir Erskine Perry wishes the Government educationists 
to < exhort these revei'end gentlemen to imitate the system of 

G 
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Groyemment, and confine themselves to intellectual and 
moral training bo long as the child is immature and in ttatu 
pnpillari.* Few of them, we belieye, will take his advice. 
But to express ourselves, as on a former occasion, after we 
had to meet Sir Erskine Perry's predecessor on the hench in 
a case of conversion, we would say that we are willing to 
enter into a solemn covenant with him and his friends who 
support the system to which he is attached, asd to have it 
signed, sealed, and supported by the most solenm sanctions. 
This covenant, however, must embrace certain conditions, 
but none of which are in the slightest degree unreasonable. 
The secularists must agree to suspend, during infancy and 
youth, the development of the evil passions which are con- 
genite with the human frame. They must ward ofif all the 
temptations which arise from a cormpted world, and the 
enticements of the spirits of darkness. They must interdict 
the visits of the king of terrors, and secure maturity of years 
for all whom they would leave undisturbed by the discipline 
of Christ And they must find compensation for the peace, 
and purity, and joy, which our holyfidth brings with it, even 
to the youngest over whom it exercises its benignant sway. 
If they will satisfy us of their ability and willingness to 
effect these simple arrangements, we shall be content to 
confine our ministrations to men of ripened j^wen, or 
advanced years ; but if they can give us no guarantee on the 
subject, we must continue to follow our present course. If 
we find that the original depravities of our nature, when not 
restrained by the power of heavenly truth, strengthen them- 
selves with the strength, and grow with the growth, of the 
child in whom they dwell ; if we see the world spreading its 
thousand snares for the incautious and unguarded, and be 
assured by infallible testimony that 'the adversary goeth 
about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour ;' if 
we see the arrows of death, with indiscriminating flight, 
moving amidst the most tender and infantile, as well as 
among those who are in the prime of manhood, and the men 
of hoary hairs ; and if we can find no < balm' bot < that 
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which is in Gilead,' for wounded souls, and no * fountain but 
that which has been opened in Jerusalem, for sin, and for 
mideannessy' and no heaven but that of JehoTah, to satisfy 
the aspirations of an elevated spirit, we shall glory, and 
abound in our present labours, putting all our trust and our 
etmfidence in Him whose promises we so abundantly find in 
the pages of divine inspiration. The time of pupilage is 
emphatically that of instruction ; and to the extent that a 
ehild is responsible to God, and accessible in God's righteous 
providence to the Christian teacher, it is his solemn charge 
horn God himself. 

** Sir Erskine Perry, we believe, in the view of all the ques- 
tions which he has raised in the unfortunate speech on which 
we have now commented, has spoken very unadvisedly both 
as a judge and an educationist. While we seek, however, to 
refute his reasonings and dislodge him from his false position, 
we cherish for him personally and officially all due regard. 

« J. W." 

2. — Mr. John Warden on Government Education. 

** Wb heard with sincere pleasure of the appointment of Mr. 
John Warden of the Bombay Civil Service to the President- 
ship of the Board of Education in succession to Sir Erskine 
Perry, persuaded, as we were, that his sound judgment and 
Christian nrbanity, not to speak of higher principles, would 
altogether restrain him from presenting the educational 
efforts of Grovemment in such a directly anti-missionary and 
anti-Christian position, as they have not unfrequently been 
pnt of late years in this Presidency. We have not been dis- 
appointed. At the annual distribution of prises to the pupils 
of the Elphinstone College at the beginning of April 1853, he 
has thus expressed himself in a letter addressed to the ex- 
pected prendent of the meeting. 

^ ^ I cannot close without allusion, however slight, to the 
distinctive feature of the Crovernment Colleges and Schools, 
which has exdted more observation than any other traits 
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I allade to the instruction being wholly secuUur. In our 
own dear Christian hmd, we are accustomed to see spiritual 
and secular learning running hand in hand ; and it requires 
a very just appreciation of our position here to reconcile the 
mind to their separation. 

" * It is not for us to question the wisdom of that ordinance 
of man which pledged the British Govemment in India to 
universal toleration ; it is sufficient that, when the British 
Government, 35 years ago, acceded to the bulk of the pro- 
vinces in this Presidency, it issued a proclamation inti- 
mating that ^ all religious sects would be tolerated, and their 
customs maintained as far as is just and reasonable.". 

« < For my own part, I believe that Providence dictated 
this policy, as the means of rivetting the power of England 
over this country ; but it is clear that we cannot expect a 
blessing to rest upon a violation of the public faith, solemnly 
pledged by conquerors to those submitting to their authority. 

<* * And what, I would ask, is the course to be followed by a 
great and generous country under such circumstances \ Its 
faith is pledged, and the opinion of its scrupulous good faith 
is the keystone of the arch which supported its mighty 
power over these lands. Surely I surely I there is but one 
course open. 

« < We have the subtle Brihman, the ardent Muhammadan^ 
the meek, though zealous. Christian Missionary, each and all 
relying on this promise of non-interference, and pressing the 
evidence of his respective faith on the attention of the people 
of India ; and when this people look up to the Government 
and say, <* You tolerate all religions, all cannot be true, shew 
us what is truth ;" the Government can only answer, our own 
belief is known to you, we are ready to give a reason for the 
faith that is in us, and we will place you in a i^l^uation by 
which you may judge whether those reasons are convincing 
or not. We will teach you History, by the light of its two 
eyes, Chronology and Geography, you will therein discover 
the history and system of every religion ; we will expand 
your intellectual powers to distinguish truth from falsehood 
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by the aid of Logic and Mathematics ; and we will, in the 
sciences of Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, and Botany, lay 
open to you all we know of the firmament above, of the 
nature of the earth on which we live, and the organization of 
the flowers which enamel its surface : and with your percep- 
tions of the power and wisdom of your God and ours, thus 
cleared and enlarged, we may safely leave you to distinguish 
truth for yourselves, 

** * Descending to secondary considerations, it may be 
observed that this is the only course for which we could en- 
gage the co-operation of the higher and most influential and 
intellectual classes of the natives : each member of the Board 
of Education, be he Christian, Muhammadan, Hindu, or 
P^i, is engaged in one common object, viz., the advance- 
ment of truth ; we differ only as to that which is truth ; and 
like other discreet men, we never talk on that respecting 
which we are sure to diflTer. 

<< ' It has been said that we ought to have a Christian spiri- 
tual teacher for Christian scholars ; but those who urge this 
plan have not considered all the difficulties of our position ; 
it would result in our having spiritual teachers of all re- 
ligions ; and we therefore take our stand on the only safe 
ground, that of clear, broad neutrality, without subterfuge or 
evasion. 

<< ' But it is said, again, that our system produces Deists. 
Only twelve years is not a sufficiently long trial on which to 
declare that our intellectual vineyard will only produce wild 
grapes, and I know within 100 yards of my own dwelling, 
that, of three young men reading for Holy Orders, one was 
educated by the Government Schools ; and I am told that, in 
Bengal, some of those who have become eminent as Native 
Clergymen, were, before their conversion, trained to high 
proficiency in learning and science in the Government Schools 
and Colleges. But suppose we do produce Deists, are not 
avowed champions of Christianity liable to do the same ! 
Till the contrary has been demonstrated I must take the 
liberty of believing that they are. But what then ! Is 
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not clear gain to exchange, for a land fall of idols, and a 
mind engrained with idolatry, a people who no longer worship 
the work of their own hands, that their own fingers hate 
made, who have cast their idols to the moles and to the hats, 
and say they he no gods which are made with hands ; and 
who are prepared to exercise the same judgment that has 
eschewed these things, in weighing the evidence on which 
another system is pressed on their attention! 

« « We profess no antagonism to Missionaries of any shade, 
and I have it, under the hand of a Churchman and Mission- 
ary, for whose piety and judgment I have the greatest admi- 
ration and respect, that he ** wishes all success to the 
Grovemment Schools, and only wishes they were greatly 
multiplied throughout the whole country." I should think, 
indeed, that all Missionaries should regard us as their pioneers 
who lay hare the groves, and uproot Uie hriars, of an ancient 
idolatry, and prepare for them a soil which will hring forth a 
hundred fold in their garner.' 

<<The good sense and kind feeling which these remarks 
express, warrant us to conclude that we should have no great 
difficulty in making such an adjustment with Mr. Warden of 
our mutual views of Government instruction, as would save 
much fai'ther discussion ahout its principles and tendencies. 
We submit to him and our readers the following remarks 
suggested by his observations. 

" 1. The tendency of Christian instruction is to destroy all 
the false religions prevalent in India. The tendency of scien- 
tific and literary instruction is, in its own degree, admitted by 
Mr. Warden to be identical. By the same arguments that 
he can prove that the communication of scientific and literary 
knowledge to the natives of India is not incompatible wiUi 
the most ample toleration, we can prove that the communica- 
tion of Clirlstian instruction is not incompatible with the most 
ample toleration. Science and literature directly assault 
heathenism in all its forms, as we have often shewn in these 
pages. While, however, they are only offered to the natives 
by Government, without compulsion, there is no breach of 
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toleration. Christian teaching stands exactly in the same 
category, while it has the further advantage of the tendency 
not only to take down what is evil, but to build up what is good. 

*^ 2. The Government of India, in confining its communi- 
cations of knowledge to science and litei*ature, and over- 
looking Christian knowledge, when the best case is put for it, 
as by Mr. Warden, is merely accomplishing a lesser amount 
of good, while it might, by a different course, accomplish a 
greater. When the question is put to us, < No good, or some 
good V we answer, * Some good.' When the question, how- 
ever, is put, * The lesser good, or the greater good V we 
answer, * The greater good.' 

'* 3. If religion be the most important element of education, 
as Mr. Warden cordially admits, the representation of any 
system of education, which excludes it as substantially com- 
plete, is the practice of a gross and injurious delusion. This 
delusion, we hope, will soon altogether cease to be repeated 
in connexion with that hmited amount of instruction which 
the Indian Governments offer to the people. We are glad 
to notice, as in the north-west provinces — the scene of the 
philanthropic and able administration of Mr. Thomason — the 
word ' instruction' taking the place of * education' in public 
school documents. We thank Mr. Thomason for hinting to 
the pandits in his elegant address at the opening of the new 
Sanskrit College of Benares, that there is something better 
yet to be got by them than the acquisitions which they there 
obtain. We thank Mr. Warden for doing the same in Bom- 
bay. We thank Sir Henry Pottinger, an honour to our own 
Presidency to which he belongs, and whose worth as a public 
man in various parts of the world is universally admitted, for 
saying at the Free Church Seminary at Madras, ' The Bible 
is the book of God, and I am glad to find it is most enthusiasti- 
cally received by the natives ; it is a book which shews tlie 
path of life.' 

'^4. We readily admit that the Grovernment of India is 
not without its difficulties in dealing with religion as a subject 
of education ; and seeing its failure to provide a thoroughly 
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faithful and efficient ministry — with bright exceptions recog- 
nised — ^for the instruction of its European servants, we con- 
fess that we are not prepared to argue for Us directly 
undertaking, in present circumstances, the duty of the re- 
ligious instruction of the native youth of the country to a 
farther extent than that implied in introducing into its 
schools the reading of the Sacred Scriptures, which, as Pro- 
testants, we hold to be self-explanatorv and self-defensory in 
all matters of essential importance, but without eschewing 
select portions of our Christian literature. The Court of 
Directors we hold to have been guilty of a great infatua- 
tion, when it interdicted at Madras the formation of voluntary 
classes for the perusal of the Bible, without the knowledge of 
which, 'the history and sjrstem' of Christianity, the great 
fount of modem civilisation — not to speak of higher conside- 
rations — cannot possibly be understood.* 

" 5. The effects of the Government system of education 
as hitherto pursued require to be seriously considered. 
The * Deists' which it has produced are not, generally 
speaking, of the reasonable and hopeful character referred 

* The following is the unfortunate despatch of the Directors here re- 
ferred to : — " The Council of Education propose that the Bible be included 
in the studies of the English classes, attendance on the Bible class being 
left optionaL You have suggested, in qualification of this proposal, that 
there shaU be two separate EngUsh classes, firom one of which the Bible 
shall be excluded, and that it shall be left optional to the students to 
attend either class. You have thought it right, however, before sanction- 
ing either of them, to solicit our instructions as to the desirableness of the 
measure, not only in regard to the provincial institutions, but as to its 
application to the University. The provincial schools and the Madras 
University are intended for the especial instruction of Hindus and Maho- 
medans in the English language and the sciences of Europe. We cannot 
consider it either expedient or prudent to introduce any branch of study 
which can in any way interfere with the religious feelings and opinions of 
the people. All such tendency has been carefully avoided at both the 
other Presidencies, where native education has been successfully prose- 
cuted. We direct you, therefore, to refrain firom any departure teom the 
practice hitherto pursued." — The Court of Directors here seem entirely to 
misunderstand the effects of the education which they do impart. 
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to by Mr. Warden. Let the venomous and scurrilous 
Gujar&ti publications, which have appeared in Bombay, and 
the Vichdr-Laharij published in Mar^thi in Pun£, testify. 
Let the experience of the late Professor Henderson of the 
Elphinstone Institution, be remembered and pondered. Writ- 
ing to ourselves in 1843, he says, * Since you left Bombay, 
the Board of Education has greatly extended its operations, 
and is preparing for still greater things. An accomplished 
Englishman has been placed in charge of the English school 
at Surat, my young friend and former pupil at Edinburgh, 
Robert Mackay, has been placed in charge at Tanna, the 
most talented of the late Normal scholars have been retained 
on high salaries as assistants in the Central English School 
here. English schools taught by natives have been com- 
menced in many places in the Mufasal, and all the schools 
opened by English gentlemen in the Fort are numerously 
attended. Again, all the native schools, here and through- 
out the Presidency, have been greatly improved, and placed 
under efficient superintendence. Lectures are given in Ma- 
r^thi and Gujar^ti by Bil Sh^stri and others, for the benefit 
of native schoolmasters. A series of treatises, and school- 
books and maps, is in the course of preparation and transla- 
tion for the native schools ; and Mr. Harkness, Mr. Eisdale, 
and Bdl Sh^tri, annually visit every district in the Presi- 
dency, on their respective tours of inspection. The opera- 
tions in the other Presidencies seem to be on as great, if not 
a greater scale, and in the same spirit. Now, what is to be 
the result of all this ? A very great movement, in one direc- 
tion or another, at no remote peiiod, is manifestly inevitable, 
but will it be for good or for evil ! On that subject, I must 
confess to you that my opinions have of late undergone a 
complete change. You know I never cordially approved of 
the Government plan of education ; but of late — and I may 
say exactly in proportion as I myself thought more solemnly 
on the truths of Christianity, and made them the subject of 
conversation with educated natives, the more convinced have 
I become of the evil tendency of the system which has hitherto 
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been pursued, and the necessity of strenuous exertion in oppo- 
sition to it by all who have at heart the enlargement of the 
Messiah's kingdom, or even the tranquillity of India and the 
safety of the British Empire. The Government, in fact, does 
not know what it is doing. No doubt, it is breaking down 
those superstitions and dispersing those mists, which, by 
creating weakness and disunion, facilitated the conquest of 
the country ; but, instead of substituting any useful truth or 
salutary principles for the ignorance and false principles 
which they remove, they are only facilitating the dissemina- 
tion of the most pernicious errors, and the most demoralizing 
and revolutionary principles. I have been appalled by dish 
covering the extent to which atheistical and deistical writings, 
together with disaffection to the British Government and 
hatred to the British name, have spread, and are spreading, 
among those who have been educated in Government Schools, 
or are now in the service of Government. The direction of 
the Government system of education is rapidly falling into 
the hands of astute Br^hmans, whom you know, and who 
know how to take advantage of such a state of things, and at 
the same time to strengthen themselves by an alliance with 
Pirsi and Musalm^n prejudices ; while the European gentle- 
men, who still remain nominally at the head of the system, 
know nothing of the under-currents which pervade the whole, 
or consider themselves as bound, either by principle or policy, 
not to make any exertions in favour of Christian truth, while 
the professed object of the Government is to give secular in- 
struction only. Now, what is required in order to counteract 
the tendency of such a system 1 To enlighten the public at 
home, particularly those who have most influence in East 
Indian affairs, by laying the real state of the case before 
them, appears to me to be the first thing required. The 
whole subject of Government education requires to be recon- 
sidered, and in the spirit of the age. But still, I do not think 
that Government instruction ought ever to be regarded as 
one of the principal means of Christianizing India. It may 
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be so organized as not to counteract that object, and even to 
eo-operate in a subordinate degree, but the main dependence 
must always be placed upon faithful, efficient, and zealous 
missionaries, European and native.' * Matters are not essen- 
tially improved, though they are somewhat changed, since 
this testimony was given, notwithstanding the excellent char- 
acter of many of the Government professors and teachers. 
We have received the strongest assurances from many of the 
native youth with whom we are acquainted, to this effect. 
Are the evils lamented inherent in, or merely accidental to, 
the system of Government instruction ? 

** 6. We have all along, as missionaries, gratefully acknow. 
lodged the good-will and fraternal co-operation which we 
have received from many of the Government professors and 
teachers, such as the able and excellent principals of the 
Elphinstone College in Bombay and the College in Punii, and 
Messrs. Bell, Eisdale, and Orlebar, now in Europe, the late 
Mr. Henderson, and others ; and we wish all the Government 
teachers the utmost success and comfort in all their labours 
for the extension of scientific truth, though we lately declared, 
and still declare, that their profession, in present circum- 
stances, is not one which befits a solemnly ordained Christian 
minister, and could not give our bene-pl(icUum to a Christian 
minister undertaking their profession, except on his own per- 
sonal responsibility. Whether we should have ultimately 
wished the individual to whom we now refer to remain in 
the ministry of the Gospel at all, is another question, which 
we need not here raise. 

^ 7. It has been principally by the supplemental labours of 
missionaries that the individuals educated in the Grovem- 
ment Colleges who have embraced Christianity, have been 
led to the knowledge of the truth. We shall be glad to see 
these supplemental labours greatly extended. If the Govem- 

* Professor Henderson was so fax influenced by the views expressed in 
this letter, that he resigned his situation in the Ooyemment College, and 
accepted employment in the Free Oeneral Assembly's Institution on half 
the salary which he formeriy received. 
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ment teachers are in any degree preparing the soil, then wo 
be to missionaries if they fail to sow in it the good seed of 
the Kingdom, J. W." 



II._ON THE USE OF THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE IN NATIVE EDUCATION. 

*< This is a subject to which we have frequently incidentally 
alluded since we commenced our labours ; but as it is one 
which is now occupying a considerable degree of attention, and 
as the formal expression of our opinion of it has been solicited 
by several respected friends and correspondents, we yenture 
again to advert to it for a few minutes. In doing this we 
shall avoid all controversy, leaving our remarks, with the 
briefest statement of the principles on which they are found- 
ed, to the candid judgment of our readers. We introduce 
them by a short quotation from an article which we lately 
contributed to a British periodical. 

^ < The Sanskrit language, of all tongues, is undoubtedly 
the most copious in its vocables, and the most powerful in its 
grammatical forms. The early estimate of it by Sir William 
Jones, the pioneer and prince of British orientalists, has been 
amply vindicated. ^ The Sanskrit language, whatever be its 
antiquity, is of a wonderful structure ; more perfect than 
the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely 
refined than either, yet bearing to both of them a 8ti*ong affi- 
nity.' Colebrooke, whose attainments in the knowledge of the 
language were unequalled in his day, has noticed its extreme 
copiousness, the facility which it offers for the formation of 
compound terms, according to the rules of grammar ; the abun- 
dance of its inflexions for cases and genders, and tenses, and 
persons ; the multitude of its synonyms, and its admission of 
a single construction of indeclinable nouns with prepositions, 
and of participles with auxiliary verbs. < Sanskrit, like its 
cognate Greek,' says Mr. Hodgson of Nep^l, our great ex- 
pounder of the Buddhist system of faith, may be character- 
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ized as a ' speech capable of giving a soul to the objects of 
sense, and body to the abstractions of metaphysics.' The 
name of the language is indicative of that artificial arrange* 
ment in its formations and grammar, which is apparent to 
all its students. The word sanscrita, is the perfect parti- 
ciple of a compound verb, formed by prefixing the preposi- 
tion 8am, equivalent to the Latin con or cum, to the crude 
verb cri, to make, by interposing the letter s, and is exactly 
the same as the Latin concreta. There is much reason for 
doubting whether, in its perfect form, the Sanskrit was ever 
provincially spoken — ever spoken, indeed, except by the 
literati. In the course of Hind^ authorship, as we shall 
afterwards notice, it has undergone changes by no means in- 
considerable.^ * 

<' The Sanskrit is undoubtedly the most pure and perfect 
of the Japhetan or Indo-Teutonic family of languages ; and, 
consequently, the philologist is compelled to view it and treat 
it as their parent. Colebrooke expresses it as his opinion, 
that ^ nine- tenths of the Hindi dialect may be traced back to 
the Sanskrit ;'f and no person who has studied any of the 
other northern languages of India, such as the Mardthi or 
Bengali, will hesitate to admit that to them the same obser* 
vation is applicable. The one-tenth of Hindi words which 
Colebrooke hesitated positively to assign to the Sanskrit, did 
not appear to him as having clearly another origin. < The 
question,' he says, ' which has been here hinted rather than 
discussed, can be decided only by a careful examination of 
the oldest compositions that are now extant in the Hindi 
dialect Until some person execute this task, a doubt must 
remain, whether the groundwork of Hindi, and consequently 
of Hindustani, be wholly distinct from that of Sanskrit' The 
more that we have studied the Hindi language, and com- 
pared it with other Indian dialects, and the process of the 
modification or corruption of Sanskrit vocables and inflections 
visible in them, the more are we inclined to maintain, that 

* North British BeTlew, No. II. t Asiatic Researches, vil p. 222. 
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it is not digtinct from the Sanskrit, though a few words of 
Scythian origin, and a considerable number imitative of na- 
tural energies and phenomena, have found in it a place. We 
belieye that we are safe in saying, that we can trace scores 
of words in our Hindustani dictionaries, not there acknow- 
ledged as Sanskrit, to that language, and that too by adverting 
to the least controverted principles of philology. Sanskrit is 
cognate with the Zand and Persian languages, and with those 
modifications or dialects of them which are found on the monu- 
mental tablets of fiehistun, Persepolis, and other localities in 
Irdn, which it has so greatly assisted a Bumouf, a Lassen, a 
Westergaard, and a Rawlinson, in deciphering. Through 
means of it, in the hands of Bopp, Bumouf, Lassen, and others, 
the knowledge of the Zand, after it had become almost altoge- 
ther lost even to the Pdrsis, the depositaries of its so-called 
literature, has been recovered. Its first European students 
recognised it at once as cognate with the Greek and Latin, and 
fitted to throw great light on both the grammar and material 
of these languages ; and it is principally by the help derived 
from it, that their successors have been able to decompose 
and analyze the Latin, attributing one portion of it to the Si- 
culians, Oscans, and Aborigines of Latium, all of the Pelasgio 
or Greek races, and another portion to the Sabellians or 
Sabines, whose tongue must have been utterly foreign to the 
Greeks. Bopp has shewn ifls affinities not only with the 
languages now mentioned, — as some others had done before 
him, — ^but with the Lithuonic, Gothic, German, and other 
Teutonic languages. Eichoff has exhibited its connexion 
even with the Slavonic and Celtic. Westergaard has shewn 
that it has some relation to the Scandinavian speech. Gese- 
nius and Ewald have traced some of the most obscure Hebrew 
roots to it as a source, though not supposing for a moment 
that it has anything but the most remote connexion with the 
Shemitic family of tongues. The Sanskrit has in consequence 
of all these circumstances, become the grand study of Euro- 
pean philologists. Chairs and classes for teaching it, have 
been founded and endowed by royal, and public, and private 
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munificence at Berlin, Bonn, Leipzig, Tubingen, Marburg, 
Konigsberg, Hanover, Petersburg, Halle, Munich, Breslau, 
Vienna, Paris, Oxford, Copenhagen, and other great seats of 
universal learning. The volumes for its exhibition and eluci- 
dation which have appeared of late amount to some hun- 
dreds.* Its students are numerous, especially on the con- 
tinent of Europe, so much so, that we have been told by a 
learned German there, that he reckoned that about three 
thousand of his countrymen have a greater or less know- 
ledge of its principles and its philological applications. It 
cannot be mastered without the study of years ; but mas- 
tered it has been in Europe by not a few individuals. Any 
person seriously making the attempt to detract from the uti- 
lity of its study in Europe, would be reckoned a barbarian. 

"These statements, it will be observed, apply merely to 
the Sanskrit as a language, without any reference to those 
stores of science or of error, which its literature contains. 
We must add, that if the study of the Sanskrit as a language 
be important in Europe, it is inconceivably more important 
in India. As we have already seen, it is from it that the 
material of the Indian languages of the northern family is 
derived. From it alone are all or most philological illustra- 
tions of their structure, composition, and form to be obtained. 
From it alone can these languages in purity and uniformity 
be expanded, to accommodate themselves to the enlarged 
ideas communicated to the natives by the progress of culture 
and education. It must be studied, and thoroughly, by no 
inconsiderable numbers of persons, in order to be available for 
these objects. Dictionaries and grammars, as works of 
reference, do not give a sufficient command of its treasures, 
and do not and cannot give sufficient directions for the intel- 
ligible application to students of the vernacular languages or 
to translators, as they must be daily convinced by their felt 
exigencies in the expression of ideas. Translators must have 
a considerable command of the vocables of the Sanskrit, and 
an acquaintance with its rules for the formation of compound 
* See. the Bibliotheca Samkrita of Professor Gildemeister. Bonn, 1847. 
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words, through which only new ideas can be accurately and 
mtelligibly expressed. To withhold the Sanskrit from the 
natives of India, in the present state of their hinguages, 
would be more injurious than it would have been to debar 
the natives of Spain, Portugal, France, and Britain from the 
Latin at the commencement of the revival of letters. Neither 
the English nor any other European language can supply its 
place ; for though considerable numbers of the natives of 
India may be taught English, — and that most advantageously, 
as it opens the fountains of invaluable knowledge, and forms 
in a restricted sense a medium of profitable intercommunica- 
tion, — that language is too remote in its structure from the 
languages of India, ever to give them any very effective aid, 
except perhaps by compelling the adoption of some of its 
peculiar technical terms. The study of Sanskrit, moreover, 
as an educational linguistic exercise, is of the greatest utility. 
In India it occupies, in this respect, the position of the 
languages of Greece and Rome ; for though it falls short of 
them in harmony and beauty, it excels them in precision and 
power. As the Latin in Europe a couple of centuries ago, 
it is the medium by which the learned of diverse provinces 
and tongues communicate with one another. Viewed irre- 
spective of the literature, science, and religion which it em- 
bodies, we see not how the utility of its study can be ques- 
tioned for a moment. 

<< On the demerits of the Sanskrit uteraturb, we cannot 
but re echo the general voice of all who have formed even a 
general acquaintance with its contents. * We cannot say as 
much for the value of the books written in the Sanskrit 
language, as for the language itself. Viewed as religious 
works, they have intrinsically little claim to attention ; and 
they are interesting only to those who study the history of 
the errors of the human mind, who wish to investigate the 
occult but powerful influences by which society is regulated 
in India, and to sympathize with, and to direct the attempts 
which are now making to promote the enlightenment of our 
fellow-subjects in the East, their conversion to our holy reli- 
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gion, and their acceptance of all the priyileges and blessings, 
which, as Christians, we oarseWes enjoy. A not incorrect 
estimate of the value of the whole body of Sanskrit literature 
is formed by General Vans Kennedy, in his able work on 
Ancient and Hindfi Mythology : * It must be admitted that 
the sacred books of the Hindtis contain neither geographical, 
chronological, nor historical information ; that in them the 
use of numbers, with respect to both time and space, is extra- 
vagantly absurd ; and, that in their style and want of arrange- 
ment, they are not only deficient in the beauties by which the 
immortal works of Greece and Home are distinguished, but 
even err against all principles of refined taste and classical 
composition. It remains, therefore, merely to determine 
whether such defects may not be compensated for by the 
novel views of human nature which they exhibit, and by the 
various materials for promoting the prosecution of inquiries 
into the philosophy of the human mind, which they so amply 
afford ; for civil and religious institutions which, in all pro- 
bability, have endured unchanged for more than three 
thousand years ; a system of polytheism which its internal 
evidence proves to be of the highest antiquity ; and a pecu- 
liar but highly civilized state of society, of which no other 
memorials exist, are certainly subjects not undeserving the 
study of the philosopher.' The attention of the Missionary, 
of all men, is to be particularly directed to them. * The 
Hindtis,' says Professor Wilson of Oxford, [frequently] 
' will not listen to one who comes among them, strong only 
in his own faith, and ignorant of theirs. Precious opportu- 
nities have been lost, because the only means of communicat- 
ing fully with the natives — conversancy not merely with 
their language, but their literature — has been wanting or 
incomplete ; and with an acute and argumentative people like 
the Hindtis, you must satisfy them that they are in error 
before you can persuade them to embrace the truth. To 
overturn their errors we must know what they are.' Some 
may overlook these truths, or attach to them little of that 
importance which they possess. Not so the enlightened pro- 

H 
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pagandist of Christuuiity. The great Apostie of the Grentiles^ 
whose spirit was stirred within him when he saw the city of 
Athens wholly given to idolatry, took his text, before the 
Areopagus, from an inscription which he observed on an 
altar, and quoted, ex concessu^ a heathen poet, who had set 
forth a fundamental truth. Instruction must be adapted to 
prevailing errors ; and a commencement must often be made, 
by adverting even to the faintest remnants of a pure tradi- 
tion, the workings of natural conscience, and the vain at- 
tempts of men, destitute of revelation, to solve the grand 
questions connected with the moral administration of God 
and the destiny of our species.' * 

** These remarks apply to the European students of the 
Sanskrit literature, whose correct views of science and reli- 
gion, formed altogether independently of it, modify and 
neutralize its errors. They deal with it merely as a curious 
antiquarian repository and museum. It affects neither their 
faith nor their practice, as far as moral and natural truth on 
the one hand, or moral or civil deportment on the other, are 
concerned. The natives of India, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark, are placed in by no means such harmless and advan- 
tageous circumstances with regard to this literature. Inde- 
pendently of exterior teaching, they view it as the product of 
divine inspiration, as the law of the Supreme Being, as pos- 
sessed of a commanding and indubitable authority, and as 
the rule of faith and obedience in all the relations and occu- 
pations of life. Such has been its influence in the days that 
are past in Hind^ society, that it has scarcely left them 
common sense to modify or antagonize with its ofieto, while 
it has greatly perverted their perception of moral right. 
Unless general and religious knowledge and science be taught 
quite independently of it, through the vernacular languages, 
or through English, or through a new set of works yet to be 
composed in Sanskrit, the teaching of that literature can be 
nothing else than a perverting the native mind by the con- 
ceits and absurdities of science falsely so called^ and a pollut- 

* North British Reyiew. 
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ing and poisoning it by the errors and delusions of a destruc- 
tive polytheism, and pantheism. The Sanskrit literature 
cannot safely be made the staple commodity in education. 
As reasonable is it to expect grapes from thorns, and figs 
from thistles, as to expect from it the fair and life-giving 
fruits of life and truth. The analogue of a seminary in India 
where nothing but it is taught, would be a college in Europe, 
in which the dreamy cosmogony of Hesiod, the vast mytho- 
logies of Homer and Virgil, and of the whole circle of Greek 
and Roman poetry, the defective and erroneous astronomy 
of Thales, Aratus, Hipparchus, and Ptolemy, the astrology 
of the Augurs and Soothsayers, the physics of Anaximander 
and Anaximenes, the equivocal ethics of Epicurus and Pytha- 
goras, the dialectics of Aristotle and the schoolmen, the 
theology of Plato and Zeno, and the morality of the love-songs 
of Anacreon and Horace, were crammed down the throats of 
its pupils, — appointed to be the heads and guides of the com- 
munity in matters civil and sacred, — on the penalty of ex- 
communication through life, and condemnation* at death, with 
the exclusion and interdiction of all public or private refer- 
ence to the works of the inspired historians and lawgivers and 
seers of Israel, to the origin, progress,, doctrines, and gracious 
effects and hopes of Christianity, to the astronomy of a 
Newton, a Herschell, and a La Place, and to the pure and 
truthful, and sublime productions in all departments of 
science and literature of modem European authorship. 

"An arbitration and discrimination, it is obvious, then, must 
be made between the respective claims of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage and the Sanskrit literature. While the Sanskrit lan- 
guage may be advantageously taught and studied, — and this 
it should be according to the most approved and effective 
system, — the Sanskrit literature can be rightly used only 
for lingubtic purposes, and for information,, illustration, com- 
parison, and selection. It cannot be used by a benevolent 
government as of authwity, and as the embodiment of salu- 
tary truth. Intellectual and moral tuition must principally 
be derived from other sources. 
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<< The study of the Sanskrit language, though it might have 
been of the greatest use to the natives of India for many 
ages past, was almost altogether monopolized by the Brih- 
mans, the authorized and sole depositaries of the Sanskrit 
literature. English gold in the hands of a Jones, a Cole- 
brooke, a Horace Wilson, a Vans Kennedy and others, 
sacceeded in destroying that monopoly as far as the sons of 
the West, the impure MUchchas, as the Br^hmans must 
esteem them, were concerned ; and a noble race of European 
pupils, as we have seen, has been the result. Our Indian 
Government, however, for many years committed the great 
blunder of acting as if the Sanskrit language and literature 
must be the same in the hands of the Br^hmans as in the 
hands of Europeans. Nay, we can scarcely give it the credit 
ci originally erring with the recognition of such a respectable 
principle, however erroneous in its own nature. The Grovem- 
ment knew that the Bi*&hmans loved and admired the Sanskrit 
language and the Sanskrit books as connected with their 
erroneous creed and priestly practice ; and overlooking their 
profit, and that of the conmiunity, it resolved to give them 
their pleasure in the method and manner of dealing with this 
language and literature, in order to secure their submission 
and applause. 

*' We here speak particularly of what was the case in the 
West of India, with which we are best acquainted. On the 
conquest of the Dakhan, Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner for 
the settlement of its affairs, determined to found what he called 
a * Hindu College' at Pun^. While he announced to his 
superiors, that its objects were * the encouragement and im- 
provement of the useful parts of Hindu learning, and also to 
introduce, as far as possible, the means of communicating to 
our new subjects such branches of European knowledge as 
they may be willing to receive ;' he also intimated that it 
was * intended to preserve the attachment of learned Brdh- 
mans, who had suffered severely by the change of govern- 
ment, and who had considerable influence over the feelings 
and conduct of the people at large.' He added, ' that in order 
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to ensure as far as possible the popularity of the establishment 
with the Hindu community^ he had proposed the appoint- 
ment of teachers in almost all their branches of learning, 
although many of them were perhaps worse than useless.' The 
Brahman community, in short, was a raging and hideous 
Cerberus, and to quiet it, for the occasion, 

' Melle Boporatam et medicatis firogibus ofHtm 
Objecit.' 

'* He confessed that, after founding the institution, he had 
' not yet taken any measures towards the actual introduction 
of any branches of European science.' His liberality to the 
Br^hmans was so much beyond what was expected by them, 
that the establishment, as he said, was < at first regarded with 
some grains of distrust.' 

" Under the establishment founded by Mr. Chaplin, the 
following branches were taught : — Nydya, Logical Philoso- 
phy ; Dharma-ShSLStraj Law ; Vy&kamay Grammar ; Jyotishf 
Astrology and Astronomy; .4 /a«A;ora,' Rhetoric and Omar 
mental Literature ; Waidya, Medicine ; Veddnta, Panthe- 
istic Theology; Yajur-Veda; and Rig- Veda, All these 
branches were taught, by a professor, according to the 
Hindu systenr, which requires them to be learned by rote ; 
with all their thousands of errors in literature, science, and 
religion, unmodified and uncorrected ; and with all the ablu- 
tions, fastings, and other rites and ceremonies of unmitigated 
Hinduism, the G^yatri being of course 'superior to all 
learning.' The superintendence of the College by the Com- 
missioner, and afterwards by the Collector who succeeded 
him, was merely nominal. The Shdstris had everything their 
own way ; and all the, arrangements enhanced their great- 
ness. The Brdhman pupils — for none else were admissible 
— could articulate their Shlokas with surpassing organic 
volubility. The demands made on their faith were so autho- 
ritative, though multifarious, that their reason could suggest 
no doubt An illustration they were taught to consider equi- 
valent to a demonstration. With them time and space were 
both substances and nonentities. Utkshepana, avakshepana^ 
dkunchana, prasdrana, and gamana — throwing up, throw- 
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tag down, contraction, and expansion, and motion, (in 
general), were the ' five actions.' Water was distin- 
guished by them as being * cool to the touch,' and light 
as being ' hot to the touch.' Their organs of sense were in 
them < earthy/ < watery,' and ' ethereal.' The moon shone 
around them with its inherent light, that light being only 
smaller than that of the sun, inasmuch as it has to travel 
double the distance. The sun daily journeyed round their 
world, as is clear from ocular evidence, and the agreement 
of all the sages. Their earth had its seven concentric conti- 
nents, with their circumambient oceans of salt water, liquor, 
sugar-juice, ghi, curds, milk, and fresh water. They lived in 
the Jambudvipa, watered from the juice of the fruit of the 
Jambu or rose-apple, < large as elephants.' The malignant 
planets they could propitiate, as they could foretell their 
movements. The Divinity spoke to them through the wild 
statutes of Manu and Yadnawalkya, and they longed for the 
time when a Brahman * may,' again, ' without hesitation, take 
the property of a Shfidra ;' and when the king may order the 
insolent Shfidra to get his ' tongue slit,' or to have some ' hot 
oil' ' dropped into his mouth and ear* to tickle his fancy, or 
to have a little * hot lead poured down his throat' to warm 
his stomach. The grammatical Siitras of Panini were, with 
them, the products of inspiration. An excellent flash of their 
rhetoric was this, ' Whence did Vidhata get the materials to 
form so charming a countenance as that of Damayanti ? He 
took a portion of the most excellent part of the moon to form 
this beautiful face. Does any one seek a proof of this ! Let 
him look at the voids left in the moon.' Their theory of 
disease was, ' There are five elemei^ in the body ; earth, 
water, light, air, and ether : these qualities are mixed with 
the faeces ; but if the faeces become bound in the body, sick, 
ness ensues.' Fastings, ablutions, and other ceremonies, they 
considered necessary to a rightful precognition of the pulse. 
An excellent remedy with them, if they were guided by their 
pharmacopoeia, must have been half a tola's weight of the 
poison of a cobra, boiled in forty pounds of milk and a quan- 
tity of curds, and afterwards churned into butter, mixed with 
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spices and water, and made up into pills as small as mustard 
seed. The Veddnta told them that all that exists is truly 
God, and that they themselves were emanations of the Divi- 
nity. By chanting the Vedas, they brought the regents of 
the elements and heavenly bodies to be their guests. Their 
instruction in the * seventy-two arts and sciences* by the 
Government was not only gratuitous, but they were fed and 
clothed when receiving it, and rewarded by the Dakshin&f an 
annuity for life, and by service, when they became proficients. 

'* In the process of time, the Revenue and Judicial Com- 
missioners, and the agent for Sirdars, were appointed to assist 
the Collector in his supervision of the College. The commit- 
tee thus formed attempted to make a commencement in the 
way of discharging their duties. The professors viewed them 
as sheer intruders when they visited the establishment ; and 
had their mantras^ or charms, been as effectual as in the days 
of old, they would have been all dead men. But, alas ! for 
the Bhudevas, the gods upon earth. A prudent and impartial 
judge, Mr. Bell, pronounced a decision against the PdthshdLd, 
and a prompt and vigorous magistrate, Mr. Baber, volunteered 
to be the executioner. A death-warrant was asked from the 
Sirk^r, and forth it went, on the 26th of July 1836, from the 
fluent pen of Sir Robert Grant, in the following terms : — 

" * The Honourable the Governor in Council agrees with 
you that mensures should be taken for abolishing the Hindu 
College at Pun6. From Mr. Baber's letter of the 31st Octo- 
ber 1834, it will be seen that the objects which were aimed 
at in founding the College have not been answered. It has 
fulfilled no purpose but that of perpetuating prejudices of the 
narrowest kind, and false systems of opinion on the most im- 
portant subjects. The Governor in Council therefore thinks 
it a matter of grave doubt whether it be morally competent 
to a Government to maintain an establishment productive of 
such effects. 

" ' There are cases undoubtedly in which, finding an insti- 
tution of this nature in actual existence, Government might 
feel itself precluded from destroying or abandoning it ; but 
in the present case this is not the case, as €U>Yemment voluno 
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tuily set up the Hindu College, and may therefore Yoluntarily 
abolifih it or suffer it to expire. 

^ <It may, I am directed to state, be said, that the main- 
tenance of this seminary is at least attended with the advan- 
tage of conciliating the Hindu people to the British GrOYem- 
ment ; but Mr. Babei^, it will be observed, asserts the contrary, 
and the Qovemor in Council thinks he is quite right. The 
eollege preserves and cherishes the old Brahmanical interest, 
which is Anti-British in all its tendencies. Besides which, 
our simultaneous support of the English School, where young 
Hindus are initiated into the sciences of the west, has the 
effect of confronting the College with what is looked upon as 
a favoured rival, and of creating a a^^rong spir^ of jealousy in 
the minds of the bigoted instructors of that establishment ; 
and this spirit much more than neutralizes the condliatory 
operation of the patronage of Government.' 

*'The idea of the possibility of effectually reforming the 
Hindu College at Pun^, had not occurred to Sir Robert Grant 
at the time that this communication was written* It was 
suggested to him, however, by some parties in Bombay, 
alike friendly to the promotion of education, the cultivation of 
oriental literature, and, we can add, the triumph of Christian 
truth throughout the length and breadth of this land. They 
represented to him the advantages to the natives of India of 
the study of Sanskrit as a language ; the possibility of using 
some of the literary and scientific books of the Hindus in 
entire disconnexion with the Hindu religion, but as memoriali 
of the speculation and genius of ancient India, and for the 
sake of profitable comparison with sounder treatises and 
works of Europe, which should be considered the sources of 
instruction ; and the desirableness of placing the whole 
establishment under competent European direction. Captain 
(now Major) Thomas Candy was, at the same time, brought 
to his notice, as a gentleman, who, from his knowledge of the 
languages, views, feelings, and customs of the natives, his 
conciliatory deportment, and his sound and steady principles, 
promised to be able and willing to effect such arrangements 
as might be considered desirable. That enlightened Governor 
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readily entered into the views of those who^ in this case, were 
his advisers. The branches of knowledge, which were pecu- 
liarly related to religion, he resolved to banish from the 
College. Those to be retained, he determined should be 
taught merely in their literary connexions, and, as soon as 
possible, in alliance with scientific truth, which is now to a 
considerable extent accomplished, more especially since the 
union of the Sanskrit College of Pund with the English School 
at that place. . . • 

** The teaching of Sanskrit literature in the New College 
of Pun^, it has been announced since the publication of the 
preceding observations, now happily stands on its proper 
basis. ' We wish to teach Sanskrit for philological purposes 
only,' is the deliberate announcement of its patrons and 
supporters. With this distinct avowal, which is doubtless 
made in all honesty, we should certainly not complain, even 
were the text-books used in the College to contain specimens 
of Sanskrit composition, illustrating its complete history from 
the time of the Yedas to the present day. 

" The Yedas possess great interest as illustrative of San- 
skrit philology and the early history of the Hindus, and a 
perusal of portions of them, if effected, as we believe it can 
be, irrespective of Hindu ceremonies and an approbatory 
deference to Hinduism, might be highly useful. The writings 
of MadhucchandaA, ShunaAshepaA, and the other ancient 
authors of India, should be compared with those of Shankara 
A'chdrya, Vopadeva, and the other modern compilers and 
commentators. The critical examination of the language of 
the Yedas, and the teaching of the hymns of the Yedas on 
religious recitation, are entirely different things. 

<< In the teaching of the Sanskrit for philological purposes, 
grammars in the English and Mardthi languages, and not in 
the Sanskrit, as hitherto, except in the case of advanced 
students, should, we think, be used. The latter might be 
formed on the model of the Kaumudi^ or some other approved 
native Vydkarna. The work of translation from the Sanskrit 
in the different classes should commence long before the 
grammar is mastered. 
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*' As elementary works, the Hitopadesha and Panehatan- 
tra are among the best which the language affords. To 
render them innocuous, howeyer, they require a running 
comment from the teacher. 

'^ The principal treatises of the six philosophical schools of 
the Hindus should be drawn on, as formerly, for use in the 
New College. The study of their nomenclature alone is of 
great importance, even in a mere lingual point of view. Their 
philosophy, too^ may be usefully compared with that of a 
sounder system, even when due respect is shewn to them as 
indications of mental power in speculative research, conducted 
under very disadvantageous circumstances by an almost iso- 
lated people, perverted by a most erroneous faith, and despis- 
ing all help from abroad. The translations and lectures upon 
two of these schools — the Ny&ya and the Sdnkhya — by Dr. 
Ballantyne of Benares, may form excellent text-books — it 
being always remembered that they are used for the confirmation 
and aiustration of truth fiotcing from another source, 

*' Having alluded to Dr. Ballantyne, we may here, as bear- 
ing on the subject before us, give some account of his system 
of using the Sanskrit works in the tuition of native youth, 
and this we do by giving a pret^ long quotation from an 
able article in a late number of the Benares Magazine, bear- 
ing the well-known and respected signature of < J. M.' 

" * The leading feature of Dr. Ballantyne's system is to instroct the San- 
skrit students through the medium of what is sound in their own philoso- 
phical books, and, where that fidls, by casting European knowledge, as 
much as possible, into the moulds furnished by the indigenous literature. 
The first part of this scheme is not new, as regards its principle ; but the 
application of this principle has been greatly extended ; and this, of itself, 
constitutes no inconsiderable title to originality. It is well known that the 
late Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson, formerly Political Agent at Sehore, in Malwa, 
made very successful use of the Hindu astronomical works called Siddhants, 
in inculcating sound ideas of the system of the universe, in opposition to 
the absurd cosmography of the Puranas. The Siddhintas, it is true, fUl 
short of the truth, and, in some respects, teach what is absolutely felse, 
being the work of men who had advanced no farther than the Ptolemaic 
system ; but their rational and scientific views are prodigiously in advance 
of the puerilities of the Puranas ; and Mr. Wilkinson found that, when the 
native astronomical student bad mastered the pr^icipleo of the SiddUtaita^ 
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a foundation was laid on which he was led to build the further truths 
which the Copemican system teaches in refutation and supersession of the 
older theory. The step in advance which Dr. Ballantyne has taken, is to 
recognise whatever is true in the metaphysical philosophy of the Hindus, 
(as embodied in the six systems entitled, in Sanskrit, Darshanas,) and 
especially in the system entitled the Nyaya; to indicate its correspon- 
dences, so far as these exist, with the various branches of European phi- 
losophy, and the points wherein the defects or errors of the former are 
supplied or corrected by the latter ; and thus, by a method of conciliation, 
both soothing and rational, to allay opposition, disarm prejudice, and lead 
on the willing pupil to embrace truth in all its purity and fulness. The 
kindly spirit, the chastened enthusiasm, the laborious research, the ferti- 
lity of resource, the ingenuity of illustration, and the variety of application 
with which Dr. Ballantyne carries out the details of a design, for the pro- 
secution of which his signal metaphysical acumen so well qualifies him, is 
truly admirable. Dr. Ballantyne's singular fitness for his very peculiar 
labours is the more remarkable, that he entered on his office at a mature 
age, and commenced with, we believe, no very profound knowledge of 
Sanskrit literature. His views, as is natural in such circumstances, have 
been continually receiving new developments — so far, at least, as their 
application goes — as a gradually enlarging acquaintance with the Hindu 
systems, and further experience and reflection have led liim onwards.' 

'* As an additional testimony to Dr. Ballantyne's success^ 
we give the following extract from a report of our highly- 
esteemed, and able, and pious friend, Mr. D. F. M'Leod,C.S. 

" ' Those who have heretofore had the direction of educational measures 
in this country — whether on the part of individuals, associations, or the 
Government — appear to have acted for the most part on the principle of 
regarding the Hindu mind, for all practical purposes, as a tabula rasa in 
respect to any pre-conceived ideas, and pre-established system of literature, 
philosophy, or science, either useful, valuable in themselves, or esteemed 
such by the people with whom we have to deal ; and the effects of this ap- 
pear to me to have been highly prejudicial in many ways, as I think a 
survey of the general results at our Presidencies, as well as elsewhere, will 
satisfy most candid observers. 

" ' It has tended to segregate from the mass of their countrymen the 6l8ves 
of our schools and colleges ; and these, finding that they have no longer ideas 
in common with those of their brethren who have not been similarly edu- 
cated, but are rather contemned by a large portion of them, at the same 
time that they are conscious of being more favourably regarded by the 
members of the ruling nation, and more nearly assimilating to them in 
sentiments, have very generally evinced a disposition to regard the former 
with contempt, and to imitate the least commendable of the peculiarities 
of the latter— a self-sufficient assumption of saperi<mty taking the place of 
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the humility, which a mere entrance within the portals of the yast Add of 
knowledge might be expected to produce. It has also greatly incapacitated 
these youths for the task of communicating to their countrymen the know- 
ledge which they have themsdves acquired, eren if other circumstances 
IkToured the endeavour ; so that, except to whatever extent circumstances 
may in any locality have given extension to the direct study of "RngBKh^ 
little or no prepress has as yet been made towards inoculating the mass 
with the knowledge of the west ; and lastly, it has entirdy r^Mlled from 
us, by wounding their self-esteem and pride of learning, those dasses who 
possess, and who, except their position be more stratagetically stormed, I 
doubt not will long continue to possess almost unbounded influence over 
the large majority of the nation. 

" ' How aU this may be reversed — how the student of the European 
school may be brought to understand, appreciate, and sympathize with the 
oriental scholar, and the latter with the former — ^how the analogous or 
identical truths of the systems respectively pursued by eadi may be traced 
out and established as common starting-points— and how the learned 
amongst our subjects may be conciliated and gradually w<m over to our 
cause, and their great erudition and philosophical training brought to bear 
with effect and power upon the researches which we most value, and titey 
themselves led, by attaining to an apprehension of our views, ultimatdy 
to acknowledge our superiority ; — all this is, I apprehend, exhibited with 
rare ability in the accompanying report, and the manner in which these 
views have, to a certain extent, been already carried out, most satisfactorily 
shewn ; and surely such considerations, affecting the very foundations of at 
least one of the systems of education to be pursued by us, cannot be re- 
garded by any, and least of all by the members of our Committee, as mat- 
ters unimportant or immaterial. For myself, I regard it as an honour 
to participate in the work of promoting them.' 

<< With many of the views of the zealous friends of educa- 
tion to whom we have now referred, we most cordially agree, 
though we may perhaps be found to differ from some of 
them as to the stage in tuition at which the Hindu books are 
to be introduced, and the special use which is to be actually 
made of them, when they come to be put into the hands of 
the young. Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson's system, to which refer- 
ence is above made, as far as we could understand it from his 
public writings or private correspondence, seemed to be that 
of encountering the perverted scholarship of the ripe and 
mature Pandits, devoted to the astronomy of the Purdnas by 
the more correct, though in many points erroneous, instruc- 
tion of the JSiddhdntaa. This mode of procedure was a wise 
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one, as an intermediate movement, (and expressly explained 
as such,) in as far as the Pandits might decline to listen with 
interest to the sounder doctrines of Ck>pemicus. It was a 
sort of admissible argumentum ad hominem. But the young 
pupils in the Government seminaries at Benares and Pun£ 
are not now^ we presume, in the circumstances of those pre- 
judiced doctors who require to be gently handled, when it is 
wished to rectify their philosophical errors. Dealing with 
these pupils, even initially, we should not lay before them the 
guesses and conjectures of their progenitors as preparatory 
introductions to pure science, but teach them pure science as 
an introduction to the appreciation or rejection of the tenta- 
tive inquiries of the Hindu sages. This we should do, in 
order to shew them that we shrink not from the comparison 
to be made ; that we value all the rightful speculations of the 
Hindus as far as they go ; and that we are anxious to have the 
young put on their guard against the plausibilities of the Hindu 
errors, the influence of which they must encounter in after-life. 

« We do not find it necessary to say much on 'the subject 
of the Hindu poetry, and Alankdra^ or ornamental literature, 
portions of which, particularly from the Mahdbkdrata, the 
Rdmdyana, and the RaghuTanshay will doubtless be selected 
for perusal as in time past. The Hindu Ndtaks or plays, 
however, we would say, are, independently of philological 
purposes, valuable merely in a historical point of view, and 
that as calculated to throw some light on that obscure sub- 
ject the constitution and peculiarities of Hindu society. We 
should make but a spare use of them. It is not even to the 
British theatre that we should send our youth to learn man- 
ners and morality. 

'^ The Hindu Law, and that of inheritance especially, we 
suppose, will continue to be taught, in so far as it is adminis- 
tered in our own courts. A correct acquaintance with its 
institutes is all that is necessary. The attempt to commit its 
dogmas and decrees to memory, so commendable in the eyes 
of the Shdstris, will, we suppose, be abandoned. 

« Gleanings from the Medical Science of the Hindus will 
be found useful in furnishing the student of physio with a 
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necessary nomenclature. It is much to be wished that some 
European medical scholar would analyze the works in which 
it is embodied, and extract from them all that is valuable. 

'* With a view to encouraging the familiar use of the 
Sanskrit language, through the medium of which the learned 
natives in the different provinces of India can communicate 
together, — as well as imparting sound instruction, some of 
the translations of useful works in European science which 
have been prepared in it should be introduced into the New 
College. We here refer to such works as the Rekhd-Ganita, 
the version of Euclid by Samr^t Jagann^tha, and the Vydydr- 
Chahra, or Circle of the Sciences by Dr. Ballantyne. 

'< We say nothing more at present on the subjects of tui- 
tion in the Sanskrit classes. Most of the scholarships^ in- 
tended to encourage the study of the Sanskrit literature and 
other branches, we observe, can be held only by Brihmans. 
We had hoped that the day had arrived, when in the matter 
of education the Government would have looked on all its 
subjects with an impartial eye. 

** Of the encouragement of the acquisition of Sanskrit by 
the youth who study English, we highly approve. Through 
their acquisition of that tongue, they will be able greatly to 
extend their knowledge of their vernacular language, and 
thus become qualified by translations and original composi- 
tions to diffuse their stores of European knowledge through 
the length and breadth of their native land. But why should 
provision for effectively teaching the Sanskrit language to 
such parties be made almost exclusively in the Pun& and 
Benares Colleges 1 Due appliances should be furnished for 
its study in all the principal Government and Missionary 
seminaries in the country. Their alumni, destitute of some 
knowledge of that tongue, will at the best be but puny ver- 
nacularists. They will not be so well prepared as they might 
be, as the apostles of the truth, to meet the onsets of their 
benighted and bigoted countrymen. J. W/' 
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